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ABSTRACT 

Skills centers represent a fairly new and different 
component of national manpower policy. The 70 Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA) Skills Centers are designed to provide 
comprehensive manpower services for the disadvantaged, including 
training, basic education, communication skills, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up. Based on visits to 19 Skills Centers in 16 
states, this report is an evaluation of the concept, rather than the 
effectiveness of individual centers. Conceptual strengths and 
weaknesses are described, and recommendations are made to improve 
future operations of the enters. (BH) 
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Chapter 1 



EVALUATING THE SKILLS CENTER CONCEPT 



A seemingly endless brick warehouse looms to the right of the Schuylkill 
River Parkway not far from the exit to Pennsylvania Station. Huge white block 
letters proclaim: ’’JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.” 
The mammoth (750,000 sq. feet) facility, once a U.S. Marine Corps warehouse, 
is now a control center for the Philac ’ * ' School System, an apprentice training 
center for local building trades, and a Skills Center for the disadvantaged. The 
center has a distinctly ’’old city” industrial flavor. The school ’’principals” sit 
in foremen’s offices, shop odors permeate the lobby and enrollees in coveralls 
look more like workers than students. The atmosphere suggests anything but a 
school. The urban renewed downtown and the black ghettos on the North, West, 
and South sides of the city surround the JFK Center; its enrollees are primarily 
black, their music ’’soul, ” and the predominate accent ’’Northern stacatto.” 

The lady behind the desk at the Empire Motel is singing ’’Raindrops Keep 
Falling on My Head” in rich Appalachian. Not one smokestack or factory mars the 
Southern Virginia valley’s rustic landscape. Cows graze on the hillsides, here and 
there ij an occasional barn, and everywhere there are rolling farmlands, tractors, 
men in overalls, and high white clapboard houses. Halfway between the motel 
and the Barter Theatre (which began in the thirties offering Shakespeare for pro- 
duce and livestock) is the Washington County Vocational School, Abingdon, Virginia’s 
Skills Center. The school on a hill overlooking the valley houses a nf,wly formed 
community college, a high school vocational program and a Skills Center. The 
building is old but is immaculately kept and the shops are well equipped. The 
atmosphere is school. The enrolles are white (with few exceptions), the songs they 
hum are ’’country, ” and their accents are ’’hillbilly.” 

The walk from the Delaney Street subway station on the Lower East Side to the 
New York Adult Vocational School on Rivington Street is a walk into the nation's 
immigrant past. The neighborhood’s brownstone tenements are as overcrowded 
today as they were circa 1900, and on a hot summer day people still lean out of 
windows and lounge on the front steps. Children use fire escapes as monkey bars, 
and clotheslines, strung from window sills to telephone poles on pulleys, air the 
neighborhood wash. While sidewalk vendors haggle, the smell of spicy foods mix 
with the overripe odor of garbage too infrequently collected, and a babble in sev- 
eral languages blends with the sometimes jarring traffic noises. When Senator 
Jacob Javits and Eddie Cantor were growing up in this area, the East Side was 
predominately Jewish. The synagogues are still there and orthodox rabbis are still 
in evidence, but the star of David competes with royal blue and gold paintings of 
the Virgin Mary, and evangelical storefront churches are wedged in between saloons 
and shops. The people are predominately Puerto Rican now, although there is a 
liberal sprinkling of blacks and poor whites. While the Skills Center's enrollment 
reflects the neighborhood, there is a disproportionate number of black enrollees . 

The facility is an abandoned multi- story school. The street music is a blend of 
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flamenco, rock, soul and just a touch of jazz. The accents are New Yorkese and 
Spanish. 

The Los Angeles smog seems to be more ethereal, though no less deadly, 
than he industrial wastes that pollute the air of Manhattan. There is no subway 
to the East Los Angeles Skills Center in Monterey Park, and the bus service is 
poor. Los Angeles is the city of freeways and automobiles. The Skills Center, 
one five in Los Angeles , is almost hidden by a wall of cars parked in front of 
the office. The facility is a low, one-story industrial building, and its corridors 
are bustling with action. Over 90 percent of the enrollees are Mexican- American 
and English as a Second Language is a major program . The overall success of 
the training activity depends to a great extent on the relative health of the aero - 
space industry. The background music is "mariachi" and the language of the 
enrollees who gather outside around the snack bar pickup is a mixture of Spanish 
and English. 



The Skills Center Concept 

There are 70 Skills Centers in the United States , all of them based on a 
concept that evolved , rather than being conceived , as institutional training 
attempted to prepare the disadvantaged for permanent jobs in the American economy . 
The concept is sufficiently flexible to serve areas as widely divergent as the four 
described above . The proposition is for the public school system to become more 
responsive to labor market demand and to the educational and training needs of 
the disadvantaged as a long-rm solution to the nation’s manpower problems. 

The official definition of a Skills Center is as follows: 

An institution established under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended, that 
is a centralized, self-contained facility, operating on a 
continuous prime -time basis , generally under public 
supervision or control and especially designed to provide 
institutional training, guidance, and counseling, and 
supportive services to individuals referred to the Skills 
Center under the provision of the MDTA. 1 

The Skills Center is designed to provide comprehensive manpower services 
for the disadvantaged. Although Skills Centers vary from city to city and in 
various rural areas, they do share a common concept: to provide whatever man- 
power and educational services a disadvantaged person may need to become em- 
ployable in his own labor market, or, as in the case of some rural areas, in another 
labor market where the newly acquired skills may be in demand. Thus , Skills 
Centers offer such programs as orientation (either to the Skills Center program 
or to the world of work), pre -vocational training, basic education (preferably 



^Guidelines for the Planning and Development of Skills Cent ers, U.S. 
Department of Labor /Department of Health, Education and Welfare, June 1970. 
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integrated *'ith vocational training), counseling, and supportive services such 
as medical treatment, legal aid, child care and transportation. In short, there is a 
whole arra> of vocational courses and related educational and placement, A corollary 
purpose of the Skills Ceir .r is to increase the "mental ingredient" of the en- 
rollees. Skills Center graduates are to be equipped to function better in a changing 
labor market, not merely because they have "learned a trade" (which might become 
obsolete a year or two after they have left the center) , but because they have in- 
creased their capacity to adapt to new labor market demands . Thus , the ideal 
Skills Center graduate is a person who is not only equipped to obtain a job in the 
current labor market , but has also increased his ability to compute , communicate , 
and understand the written word. 

The responsibility for designating the local sponsors for Skills Centers rests 
with State Departments of Vocational Education. In most cases, local school sys- 
tems are the agencies designated, but State agencies, community colleges, and, 
in one instance, a private corporation have also been named. Regardless of the 
institutional sponsor, however, the Skills Center must be provided with a separate 
identity and administrative structure. The responsibility for course selection, 
recruitment and referral of enrollees, employment counseling, job development 
and placement, follow-up and the payment of enrollee allowances rests with State 
Employment Security agencies . 

The present criteria for the official designation of a MDTA (Manpower 
Development and Training Act) Skills Center are based on the operating experience 
of the pioneer centers: 

1. MDTA Skills Centers must operate in a defined service area. 

2 . The size and enrollment of the Skills Center should be sufficient to 
ma i ntain an efficient and economical operation and make a significant impact on 
the Skills Center service area . No level of operation of less than 160 training 
stations will be considered for Skills Center designation. 

3. Training must be offered during prime time (daylight hours). When 
additional training is offered at other hours , all educational , employment and 
supportive services must be made available to trainees . 

4. All Skills Centers must have at least a 20 percent expansion capability. 

This requires the ability to shift both occupational offerings and service provided 
as well as to vary Skills Center capacity in accordance with the needs of the 
community and trainee. 

5. Each Skills Center must provide a variety of occupational offerings during 
prime time , suitable to both male and female trainees . While emphasis will be 
placed oh training the disadvantaged on a full-time basis, the center must 

be able to offer part-time courses and to provide training for non -disadvantaged 
persons . At least 50 percent of Skills Center enrollees should be male or female 
heads of hdusehold. 





6. The Fxills Center must provide, in addition to occupational training, a 
comprehensive program consisting of: 

- - Basic education 

- Communication skills 

- * Bilingual or second language instruction where needed 

- - Employment and educational counseling and testing 

-- Personal counseling 

- - Job development and placement 

-- Employment follow-up of Skills Center graduates 

In addition , the Skills Center should provide or arrange for: 

-- Pre -vocational experience and/or orientation 

— CED (high school equivalency) training where necessary 

-- Access to child care 

- - Assistance with housing and transportation problems 

-- Other support services as necessary 

7. The center must be a separately identifiable administrative entity. 

8. To maximize the utilization of the Skills Center physical plant, a Skills 
Center must have an organized method to permit "buy ins" - - purchases of services 
by other manpower programs. 

9. Approved MDTA Skills Centers must be included in the State CAMPS 
(Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System) Plan. Utilization of available 
MDTA slots to be "bought" from the Skills Center by other programs must be 
documented. 

Evaluation of the Skills Center concept requires assessment of its potential 
for achieving its declared objectives , determination of the degree to which the 
actual centers approach the conceptual design and measurement of the results in 
practice . The objectives are better understood in historical perspective . 



The Emergence of the Skills Center Concept 

MDTA was initially conceived simply as vocational education with subsistence 
allowances for experienced adult workers who had been displaced by technological 
and economic changes . Many new problems emerged almost immediately and 
required ad hoc answers. The small ($10 million) Area Redevelopment Act re- 
training program, launched a year before MDTA , established a pattern which 
affected the conduct of the more general MDTA manpower training program . Since 
ARA's primary purpose was to train workers to meet the specific needs of a parti- 
cular employer and thus to attract new industry to the location, the logical approach 
was a separate training project for each occasion. Since MDTA had as its goal 
any employment with any employer, eligible persons could simply have been integrated 
into existing vocational courses* But the pattern had already been set* In addition, 
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in the few places where appropriate vocational classes were available, they were 
usually full to capacity. Enrollment was limited to a September starting date, 
and training methods were controlled by the more leisurely patterns of full-time 
students . There was also a reluctance to include with the regular student body 
unemployed adults who were being paid to attend. Accustomed to their regular 
student bodies, the schools lacked experience in remedial education and had no 
idea of the numerous supportive services necessary to overcome many of the com * 
petitive handicaps faced even by the earlier enrollees . As the economy recovered 
slowly from the low ebb of 1960-61, unemployment fell for white, experienced 
adult workers and attention shifted to underprepared youth and to minority groups . 

By 1966, by administrative decision, MDTA's target was to draw at least 65 percent 
of its enrollees from among various disadvantaged groups . 

The separate project approach presented a philosophical dilemma from the 
first. The potential trainee was being denied a meaningful occupational choice: 
either he accepted the training course being established, or he remained unem- 
ployed. Employment Service personnel tried to alleviate the problem by filling 
out ’’interest cards” advising applicants of future training possibilities . But the 
future offering was usually limited also, and the need was for immediate employ- 
ment. In one internal Labor Department study, 35 percent of the trainees questioned 
reported that they would have preferred training for a different occupation , had it 
been available . 

As the emphasis on youth and the disadvantaged became greater, concern 
over the absence of needed services and the limited occupational choice increased. 
The potential trainees lacked work experience and exposure to alternate occupational 
possibilities . Their educational backgrounds were often too limited to qualify them 
for training in the more promising occupations . Through trial and error , the 
answer was found in the multi -occupational project and the Skills Center. Starting 
in 1963, proposals were developed for training in a single project several hundred 
students in as many as 15 to 50 different occupations. Trainees entered a pre- 
vocational phase of counseling, basic education, and brief exposure to a number 
of occupational offerings. They then settled on an occupation, continuing basic 
education as needed. 

The Skills Center concept actually had its birth under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act when arrangements were made in January, 1962, with the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, school district to provide the training services needed for several ARA 
projects in surrounding counties , each of which lacked training facilities to 
accommodate the needs of the projects . Immediately after enrolling the trainees 
it was discovered that they had certain deficiencies in reading and math , as well as 
some health and family problems, and held unfavorable attitudes toward working in 
occupations and surroundings foreign to their experience. Because there was no 
actual authority under ARA to pay for such services , they were arranged mostly 
through voluntt. c help from the Knoxville public schools. Trainees were released 

from occupational training courses for brief periods and were tutored as well as 
taught in groups to help overcome their deficiencies . 
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The second major effort utilizing the Skills Center concept was a special youth 
project conducted by the O' Fallon Technical School in St. Louis, Missouri, for 
two years beginning June 24 , 1963 . Using the broader authority of the newly 
passed Manpower Development and Training Act, it was possible to recruit full- 
time remedial instructors , special counselors , etc . , for the educational program . 

It was still necessary, however, to secure health and dental services and family 
counseling from volunteer community resources . 

Building on the concepts developed in these projects, Dr. Howard A. Matthews, 
now Director of the Division of Manpower Development and Training in the U.S. 
Office of Education, issued instructions in the autumn of 1963 outlining the procedures 
to follow in developing multiple occupational projects and training centers . * Until 
that time, a training project involving more than one occupation plus basic education 
or other components would have required a complete set of multiple forms and 
course outline and budgets for each occupation and component. Under these new 
guidelines , numerous occupations could be listed for one project with only estimates 
of the number of enrollees who would end up in each and what the total costs would 
be. Then it was recommended that where possible these multi -occupational projects 
be housed in a single training center which could be supported by a continuation of 
such projects* provide the needed auxiliary services and concentrate on the 
needs of the MDTA population. None of these innovations appear startling in retro- 
spect, but in the context of financial controls and bureaucratic procedures they 
were major departures . 

School facilities were not generally available for the multi -occupational pro- 
jects, and it was frequently necessary to install equipment in an idle factory or 
similar site. Some postulated that these facilities were preferable because of the 
attitudes of school dropouts and undereducated adults toward their earlier school 
experiences. From there, the evolution toward the present concept was gradual 
and natural with each center emerging individually until a pattern had been set 
and criteria established. 

The development of the Detroit Skills Center is a typical example . 2 MDT 
classes got started in September, 1962, using the facilities of a postsecondary 
vocational school on a 4:00 p.m. to midnight shift. The Detroit schools were 
unable to provide facilities for expansion of the program . Vacant garages were 
rented for auto repair courses; employers were persuaded to rent their facilities 
at night; equipment was purchased and scattered throughout various high schools 

One of the most successful programs was a practical nursing program. 

Demand seemed almost unlimited, but adequate space for the course was not 



^Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education, Memorandum #10, September 11, 1963, 
Memorandum #11, October 24, 1963, Memorandum #11 -A , November 6, 1963, 
From: Howard A. Mathews, Chief, Program Operations, To: Headquarters Staff 
and Field Representatives Manpower Development and Training Program. 




2 Garth L. Mangum, MDTA, the Foundation of Federal Manpower Policy , 
(Baltimore, John Hopkins University Press, 1968). 
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available. Coincidentally, the Detroit schools v/ere purchasing land adjacent to 
a hospital. Since there was a vacant building on the land, th ■ situation was ideal 
for a Practical Nurse Training Center just for MDTA purposes. By the end of 1963, 
in addition to the nursing program, there was 22 individual projects scattered 
around the city, and the very active Local Manpower Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that they be consolidated into an urban training center • 

A surplus federal building was purchased for one dollar and equipped partly 
with a surplus federal property and partly through either loans by businesses or by 
purchases. Many of the programs were consolidated and others became ’’satellite 
programs, supervised by the center staff. Basic education, which included 
instruction in work attitudes and grooming as well as die "Three R’s" was added. 
Counselors assigned by the State Employment Service provided counseling, testing 
and placement services. 

Today there are 70 Skills Centers, serving approximately 23,000 enrollees, 
or 17 percent of all MDTA institutional enrollment. A number of other MDTA 
training facilities are modeled on the Skills Center concept but do not meet all of 
the formal requirements. 



Evaluating Skills Centers 

Despite its being the first among the manpower programs of the 1960’s. 

MDTA is now undergoing its first comprehensive evaluation. Particular problem 
areas have been explored in internal evaluations by die Department of Labor staff. 
Three follow-up studies have involved substantial samples of past enrollees. One 
attempted to compare the post-training earnings of approximately 1200 persons com - 
pleting courses in training institutions under MDTA with the employment and earning 
progress of a control group of nonenrollees.3 Another had a cost-benefit emphasis. 4 
The third was concerned with attitudes rather than earnings. 5 None were large 
enough to be definitive. ARA training underwent extensive studies which are rele- 
vant to MDTA. 6 There have been fragmentary studies of smaller groups of enrollees 
and one attempt to gather together and sum the findings of these studies along with 



3 Earl D. Main, "A Nationwide Evaluation of MDTA Institutional Job Training, " 
The Journal of Human Resources, Vol. ID, No. 2 (1968). 

^Einar Hardin and Micheal Borus, "Economic Benefits and Costs of Retraining 
In Michigan, " Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, No. 

PB 189116. 

5 Gerald Gurin, ”A National Attitude Survey of Trainees in Institutional Programs, 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, No. PB 193923. 

^GeralG. Somer, (ed.) Retraining the Unemployed , (Madison University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1968.) 
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an analysis of official data.? The results have been, in general, reassuring, 
but never definitive . 

Four large-scale studies are currently underway in a joint DOL-HEW search 
for more definitive answers . One study is devoted to the MDTA management 
system, another to the relevance and quality of MDTA training, a third to the 
outcomes of MDTA training, measured through foilow-up of a nationwide sample 
of approximately 5000 former enrollees. This evaluation of MDTA Skills Centers 
is a key piece of that effort and the first of the four completed. 

It is important to review this report in the context of these companion studies . 
The critical issue of any program evaluation is the outcome . The primary 
purpose of MDTA is to improve the employability, employment experiences, and 
earnings of the enrollees , and a satisfactory evaluation must determine the extent 
of that improvement. It is the outcome that counts, but a test of outcomes cannot 
stand alone . Benefits are meaningful only in relation to costs . There may also be 
side benefits which, though secondary or even unforeseen, society may be willing 
to support. Whether success or failure is identified, the reasons for it must be 
found and described. Lack of favorable result may indicate that a program should 
be eliminated or that it needs internal reform . Within an overall effective program , 
some components will be more successful than others. The effective may 
justify amplification and the weaker ones strengthening or elimination. What works 
for one client group may not work well for others . 

This Skills Center evaluation should be reviewed in this perspective. Though 
it assembles all the scattered data available on Skills Center performance, it is 
not an outcomes study. Though it analyzes costs, it is not a cost-benefit study. 
Though it examines management practices, it is not a systems study. Though it 
appraises course quality, that is not its primary purpose. An important question 
is the costs and effectiveness of Skills Center training in comparison to MDTA 
projects and to alternative manpower programs . Such a comparison was not part 
of this assignment. When the other three MDTA evaluations are completed the 
Skills Center - non Skills Center comparison should be possible. Comparison 
with other manpower programs will be possible only after equally extensive studies 
have been made of them . 

The Skills Centers represent a new and somewhat unique institution, built 
on the discovery that more traditional training institutions could not adequately 
meet the needs of many of those eligible for the new MDTA program. The centers 
emerged prior to or simultaneously with their conceptualization. Yet they repre- 
sent a new concept of total package, one-stop service centers for the disadvantaged. 
The concept has spread through other programs since, though with different 
manifestations . But it should be remembered that the Skills Centers emerged to 
serve the disadvantaged even before the disadvantaged had been generally discovered, 
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defined and designated as the primary targets of manpower programs. Skills 
Centers are not limited solely to the disadvantaged and their assignment may 
change in the future to emphasize the nondis advantaged. However, the priority 
since their origin has been upon service to the disadvantaged and the key measure 
of any current evaluation must be how well they do so. 

This, then, is an evaluation of a concept. After eight years, how relevant is 
the concept to the needs of the designated target population? How closely in 
reality do the actual centers approach and adhere to the concept? Do they serve 
the designated target groups? If the concept was a contribution in the early 1960’s , 
does it remain responsive to need in 1970? Has the concept undergone metamor- 
phosis? Is it time that it should? If so, what are the next steps? Has the Skills 
Center experience had any impact upon training practices in other training 
institutions? 

This evaluation is based on visits to 19 Skills Centers selected by the Office 
of Education in cooperation with the Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor. The 19-center sample includes a variety of labor markets, rural and 
urban, and are located in 16 states --four in the East, four in the South, five in 
the Mid vest, and three in the West. Some of the centers have a preponderance 
of black enrollees, some Anglo -white, some Mexican -American, and others have 
a combination, including one with a sizable number of American Indians and 
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several with Puerto Rican and Oriental enrollees. 

The centers visited were: 

Hartford MDTA Skills Center 
Bridgeton Manpower Center 
MDTA Center 

Mid -Manhattan Adult Training Center 
Williamsburg Adult Training Cente: 

John F. Kennedy Center for Vocational Education 
Washington County Manpower Training Skills 
Center 

MDTA Center 

Miami Skills Center 

MDTA Skills Center 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 

McNamara Skills Center 

Stowe Adult Center 

Manpower Training Skills Center 

Des Moines Comprehensive Vocational Facility 

Denver Manpower Training Center 

Maricopa County Skills Center 

Community Skills Center 

East Los Angeles Skills Center 






However, the objective assigned to the Olympus Research Corporation (ORC) 
by the Office of Education was evaluation of the concept, not of the nineteen 
individual centers chosen for the sample. To focus attention on the whole rather 
than the parts, data and most references to individual centers are disguised by 
code. Where seme practice was particularly noteworthy or especially related to 
the environment, reference is occasionally made to a particular center, but not 
in an evaluation context. 

The general objectives of the evaluation were (1) to determine the capability 
of the Skills Centers as conceptualized to meet the training needs of disadvantaged 
enrollees, and (2) to ascertain how near in practice existing centers approach 
the desired concept. The charge given the evaluators by the Office of Education 
was to: 



-- Assess die effectiveness of Skills Centers in preparing 
the disadvantaged for employment; 

-- Identify and examine administrative and operational problems 
of broad scope and general applicability which might seriously 
impede Skills Center effectiveness; 

-- Determine those components and characteristics of Skills 
Centers which are particularly effective and which should 
be considered for replication . 

The specific measures used fall generally into three categories: 

— An examination of the characteristics of enrollees served 
by Skills Centers- -their regional, family and work back- 
grounds . 

-- An examination of factors which could affect performance, 
including: 

— The quality of the program; 

-- The quality of counseling; 

-- The quality of management and administration: 

— The effectiveness of community manpower planning; 

- - The relevance of the program to the various labor 
market. 

-- An examination of performance criteria, such as: 
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Attendance rates; 



-- Dropout and completion rates; 

-- Placement rates; 

-- Job retention rates; 

-- Enrollee identity with the Skills Centers; 

- - The impact of Skills Centers in bringing about 
institutional change. 

ORC applied a three- tiered approach in performing this evaluation. Three 
nationally recognized experts in manpower training and vocational education were 
responsible for research design, policy guidance, staff training, quality control 
and general supervision, and visited ten of the 19 centers. A three-man task 
force consisting of an experienced administrator and evaluator of manpower pro- 
grams, an educator experienced in vocational education and manpower training, 
and an analyst of administrative and management systems visited all 19 Skills 
Centers and applied a consistent set of evaluative instruments at each center. 

The third tier consisted of two associate panels of experts who provided special 
studies of counseling and basic education in subsamples of five of the 19 centers . 
The latter reports are submitted separately. 

The report that follows is a detailed description of ORC*s findings and con- 
clusions. Chapter 2 focuses on the enrollee- -who is he and how was he selected? 
Chapter 3 describes and evaluates the training and other services provided in 
the centers. Chapter 4 reports on the nature of counseling in Skills Centers. 
Chapter 5 concerns itself with the quality of administration. Chapter 6 reviews 
the formal administrative relationship between Skills Centers and other man- 
power programs within the community. Chapter 7 summarizes available data 
on Skills Center performance. Chapter 8 describes some of the more interest- 
ing programs found in the various centers. Chapter 9 repeats the summary, 
conclusions and recommendations of the evaluation which are also found and 
disseminated as a separate document. 
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Chapter 2 



THE SKILLS CENTER CLIENT 



The justification for the development of Skills Centers was the absence of 
institutions capable of meeting the employability needs of those persons not being 
served adequately by existing institutions . Although Skills Centers are not 
restricted to serving the disadvantaged, to this point in time that has been their 
reason for being. They came into being to prove that institutional vocational 
training could be adapted to the needs of the disadvantaged. The origin of Skills 
Centers has been reviewed. The impetus for escalation in the establishment of 
Skills Centers came after the Watts riot in 1965. Other cities which were con- 
sidered ’’hot," such as Oakland, California, became the recipients of Skills Cen- 
ters as a preventive measure. Indeed, Skills Centers were a major part of the 
federal response to urban unrest between 1965 and 1969. 

This is not to say that the Skills Center concept is suitable only to the dis- 
advantaged. There is no reason the institutions could not be adapted to the needs 
of other groups. To date, however, the Skills Centers assignment has been to 
serve the disadvantaged. They can best be evaluated on the extent to which they 
have done so . 

Skills Centers share federal billing with other manpower programs - NAB- 
JOBS, Work Incentive (WIN), Concentrated Employment (CEP), Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC), Operation Mainstream, New Careers, etc. , all of which are 
designed to meet the manpower needs of the disadvantaged. Thus, the question 
of which disadvantaged person goes into which program becomes of paramount 
importance. Is there a difference between those persons selected for Skills Cen- 
ters and those selected for other programs, or are all the disadvantaged put into 
one recruitment pool and distributed to programs according to whatever slots 
may be open? Answers to these questions require an examination of the selection 
process by which enrollees are referred to Skills Centers as well as examination 
of the characteristics of those who become enrolled. 



The Selection Process 



In all cases , the Employment Service was responsible for recruiting and 
selecting enrollees, and in all but three cases determining the specific occupation 
for which they were to be trained before referring them to the Skills Centers . 

To determine how Skills Center enrollees enter the system, ORC interviewed 
Employment Service counselors and selection and referral personnel in all 19 
locations . The following four questions were asked: 
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1 . What criteria do you use for referring applicants to Skills Centers? 

2 . What tests are used to determine the fitness of potential enrollees 
for Skills Center training? 

3 . What is the difference between these criteria and selection criteria 
for other programs? 

4. What program gets the most disadvantaged enrollees? 

The interviewees responded with the following criteria which, though not 
descriptive of every situation, can be generalized for the sample of Skills Centers 
as a whole: 

1 . Does the enrollee fit the definition of "disadvantaged?” Though ES 
personnel are aware that some nondisadvantaged applicants can be referred to 
Skills Centers and some centers did enroll a low proportion of disadvantaged 
persons, the recognition was general that the purpose and emphasis was those 
who fit the official definition of disadvantaged. 

2. For some courses, applicants must meet minimum educational attain- 
ment standards. For example, in 16 of the 19 centers, Clerical enrollees must 
have completed high school or its equivalent. In all of the centers, applicants 
for Licensed Practical Nurse must have completed high school or its equivalent. 

In a few other centers , there are minimum educational attainment standards 
(mostly below high school level) for some courses such as Tool and Die Maker, 
Machine Shop Set-Up Man, or Draftsman. Generally, these requirements are 
established by the Employment Service (although in a few cases they are estab- 
lished by the school) and are based on either employer or licensing requirements. 

3 . The preference of the applicant for one program or another . 

4. The counselor's assessment, sometimes partly based on the results 
of aptitude tests, but mainly on an interview with the applicant and a review of 
his previous work history. 

5. The counselor’s opinion of the various programs in operation. Some 
counselors refer applicants to programs they think are poor only as a last resort. 

6 . The availability of open slots . The Employment Service is constantly 
under pressure to fill slots . The selection process works best when a program 
is beginning and all slots are open. During this period, there is generally time 
for counselors to exercise some judgment in the referral of applicants to various 
programs. However, if the Employment Service is having problems in filling 
slots, the pressure mounts and judgment becomes a luxury. Likewise, when 
slots open up while a program is in operation, the ES is expected to act fast in 
filling those slots . Again, the search for "disadvantaged bodies" may be the 
only selection that takes place . 
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Selection for Skills Centers is also affected by the number of and variety 
of courses offered by the center . Seventy- six percent of all Skills Center enroll - 
ees in the 19 centers were enrolled in seven courses, and close to 70 percent of 
ail female enrollees were in only two courses . How many ES applicants actually 
prefer to be trained in one of these seven occupations (Clerical, Health Occupations, 
Automotive Repairs, Auto Body, Welding, Machine Shop, and Food Service) ? 

Where the occupational choice is this narrow, there is a built-in limitation to the 
amount of selection the ES can perform . 

Skills Center personnel complain that many of the applicants referred to 
specific courses are either unqualified, unmotivated, or both. ES officials admit 
that some poor referrals are made, but make the point that the pressure on the 
Employment Service is to serve the hard-core disadvantaged, whereas the pres- 
sure on the centers is to compile good completion and placement records . Life 
is easier for Skills Center administrative staff and instructors when they obtain 
highly qualified enrollees . The complaints from center personnel seem to be 
less frequent in centers which have prevocational courses, or work sampling 
tests to examine the enrol lee's interests and capabilities after arriving at the 
center, or where there is a well-defined "cluster approach” for each vocational 
offering, allowing the enrollee to train for a broadly related group of skills before 
"sp innin g off" into one of them. However, prevocational courses exist in only 
three of the 19 centers, and extensive clusters with detailed breakdown into spe- 
cific skills exists in only two centers . 

Despite center complaints that unqualified applicants are referred to specific 
classes, there are actually very few transfers of enrollees from one vocational 
course to another, even after the center has completed its testing program. In 
most centers the percentage of trainees who transfer is negligible; in only one 
center did it reach as high as 5 percent . This may indicate that the selection 
process is working fairly well . It may also be that the paper work involved in 
transfers and the enrollee* s limited awareness of alternatives discourages reas- 
signment . 

Most Skills Centers have dropped prevocational training programs, which 
allowed enrollees to sample the various occupational offerings before making a 
choice of preferred coura.. In 16 out of the 19 Centers, the occupational desig- 
nation was made by the Employment Service before sending the enrollee to the 
center. The centers tend to believe that this function should be performed by 
their staff in consultation with the enrollee and ES counselors . ES counselors 
and selection personnel generally admit that inadequate assessments are made of 
enrollees before they are assigned to specific training courses . For example , 
aptitude tests are given to only a small number of applicants , and some local 
offices , responding to bitter criticism of their testing policies by poverty groups , 
have discontinued aptitude testing altogether. This, coupled with the pressure 
on the ES to fill slots, discourages thorough assessment of enrollees. 
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Where prevocational courses exist, the assignment of enrollees to specific 
courses is made jointly by center staff, ES counselors and enrollees, and very 
few complaints are heard regarding the selection process. Then, why have the 
majority of Skills Centers dropped the prevocational training which was so preva- 
lent at the pioneer centers? There are two answers to this question: 

1 . Budget cutbacks have forced a choice between prevocational training 
and the variety of vocational courses to be offered. 

2 . Dropout rates in prevocational courses were so high that it raised 
serious questions regarding the validity of that approach. 

The first argument has justification. Centers have suffered funding and 
enrollment cutbacks over the past few years . There are hard choices between 
a rich program for fewer people and a lean program for larger enrollment . 

To retain prevocational training would require fewer enrollees or some offset 
against another program component. The second argument is more doubtful. 

The median dropout rate for the 19 centers included in this evaluation is 39.5 
percent. Although the reasons for dropouts are not well documented at any cen- 
ter, it is reasonable to suspect that many dropouts are the result of enrollees 
being assigned to courses for which they have little aptitude or interest. Pre- 
sumably , prevocational training might help solve this problem , even though the 
dropout rate from that component might be relatively high. Most dropouts occur 
during the first few weeks of training. Whether they occur in a prevocational 
course, or in the early stages of skill training has little significance. 

If Skills Centers are to serve the needs of the disadvantaged, including youth 
under 21 years of age (38 percent of the total enrollment), some improved method 
of assessment and selection is necessary. MDTA administrators at all levels 
should expect a high prevocational dropout rate in return for a much lower drop- 
out rate in specific vocational courses . If good prevocational courses were in 
operation in all die centers (at least for youth), much of the criticism of the 
present selection process would disappear since assessment and selection are 
built-in to the prevocational concept. An alternative would be to experiment 
with adaptations of the work sampling approach used in vocational rehabilitation 
for those not testable by the customary verbally -biased tests. In a short time 
span, the enrollee is exposed to a variety of manipulative and mental tasks and 
observed as he performs them . Doing so would probably move responsibility for 
course selection to the center staff, though it could be a joint responsibility. 

The criteria used by the Employment Service to select Skills Center enrollees 
do not differ appreciably from those used to select the clients of other manpower 
programs , although most ES staff believe that more disadvantaged persons are 
referred to CEPs than to Skills Centers, NAB-JOBS, OIC (Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Centers) , and New Careers . The one criterion required for all programs 
is that the applicant must meet the federal definition of ’’disadvantaged." "he 
only substantial diff erence among programs is the educational attainment minimum 
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for some courses. CEP enrollees, of course, must come from a designated tar- 
get area , and the characteristics of the residents of those areas probably explain 
any observed differences between those referred to CEP and those referred to 
Skills Centers. 

The services offered to the disadvantaged in these various programs over- 
lap in some areas, but in most cases, they are unique. Why then. are applicant 
needs not matched, on a formal basis, with the unique services available from 
each program? There seem to be two reasons: 

1. The ever-present pressure on ES personnel to fill whatever slots 
may be available at the moment; and 

2 . Absence of federal guidelines which delineate the applicant needs 
each program is designed to serve . 

All programs are ejected to serve aU disadvantaged applicants. The- only 
significant instruction coming from the federal government to state and local 
administrators is that disadvantaged applicants shou?d be referred to each pro- 
gram. No formal recognition is given to the fact that each of those the Employ- 
ment Service designates as "HRD" (Human Resource Development) applicants 
has specific needs and that one program may serve those needs better than 
another. 

Local ES offices cannot be blamed for this situation; it is the fault of the 
system as it exists at the moment. One cannot fully understand the pressure 
upon ES personnel to fill slots without spending a substantial amount of time on 
site at local ES offices. The "soldiers" in these offices, those who actually do 
the work, are for the most part understaffed, underpaid and under -appreciated. 
The turnover rate among counselors and other selection and referral personnel 
is quite high, and the problem of orienting new employees into the world of pov- 
erty programs is not easy. ES personnel have little time to spend on the nicetii' j 
of program and applicant differentiation, nor do they receive much help from 
either state or federal agencies in fulfilling tlds responsibility. ES front line 
workers are also much aware of the criticism their agency constantly receives 
from practically everybody - applicants , program administrators and employers . 
The result is not only a morale problem , but an operation very often geared 
toward neutralizing anticipated criticism. 

Considering that the vast majority of Skills Center enrollees are disadvan- 
taged, and that prevocational and vocational guidance programs are lacking in 
most centers , the selection process is working reasonably well . There is great 
need for improvement, but if improvement is to take place, federal and state 
action will be required. Factors weakening the selection process are pretty much 
outside the control of local administrators . 



A more serious problem is the problem of low enrollment. In 11 of the 19 
centers , the average enrollment for fiscal year 1970 was substantially below the 
number of available training slots . This problem was aggravated by the fact that 
in ten of the centers , over half the number of available training slots was below 
the minimum of 160 required in the criteria for designation of Skills Centers 
issued by the Office of Education and the Department of Labor. In five of these 
ten centers, average enrollment was below the assigned number of slots, even 
though the latter number was below the 160 minimum. 

It would appear that the Employment Service is performing less effectively 
in outreach and recruitment than in selection and referral . The chief reason 
seems to be that in all but a few areas, the ES does not have outreach and recruit- 
ment personnel. Instead, applicants are selected from ES files, or from ” walk- 
ins.” Center administrators are justifiably concerned about ES recruitment 
efforts , because low enrollment affects their average cost per trainee , and could 
affect their designation as Skills Centers . One center staged a recruitment drive 
of its own. Potential enrollees from Community Action Agency poverty areas 
were brought to the center by bus , and were given a tour of the facilities . Those 
who wished to enroll were sent to the local ES office for processing. After all 
that, the center officials complained, the applicants were turned away by the ES 
because there were purportedly waiting lists in the occupations they wished to 
enter . 

In fairness to the Employment Service, it should be noted that in almost 
every center, regardless of whether enrollment is high or low, there are waiting 
lists for preferred courses . Other programs , such as Food Service and Building 
Maintenance , are not popular with the poverty community . 

Evidence of weakness in Employment Service outreach and recruitment 
activities is contained in Table 2-1, based on an analysis of 3363 MA lOTs (the 
enrollee characteristic forms used in selection and referral) collected on-site in 
18 of the 19 centers . Since these forms were filled out by ES interviewers , they 
should reflect quite accurately ES outreach and recruitment activities . Only 1 . 8 
percent of the enrollees were referred to Skills Centers by ES outreach and recruit- 
ment personnel . The figures are noted on the following page . 

It may take a combination of actions to solve the low enrollment problem: 
more outreach and recruitment by the ES , cooperative recruitment agreements 
between the ES and local Community Action Agencies , and the elimination of 
courses for which there is no applicant demand (even though there may be an 
employer demand), or an information campaign to point out the potential for 
steady employment in hard-to-recruit-for courses. If the latter is performed, 
care must be taken to avoid "over-promising.” One way or another the low 
enrollment problem must be solved. 



Table 2-1 



Referral Agents for 
Skills Center Enroliees 



Referral 

Agency 


Percentage 

Referred 


Self 


58.9 


Other a 


24.4 


Welfare Agencies 


8.3 


Employers 


2.9 


Other Programs 


2.3 


ES Outreach 


1.8 


Unions 


1.4 



a "Other" is undefined but probably means 
word of mouth, radio, television, newspaper, 
etc . If so , a total of 83 . 3 percent of the 
enroliees approached the Employment Service 
on their own initiative. 



The Characteristics of Skills Center Enroliees 



As institutions established to serve a population not adequately served by 
other training projects , the extent to which Skills Centers serve disadvantaged 
clients is a critical element in evaluation. The formal criteria for disadvantage 
refer to the personal characteristics of the enrollee. Given the inter -generational 
effects of poverty, family background is significant, though not often available. 
This section of the report analyzes both the personal characteristics of the enroll - 
ees and their socio-economic backgrounds, and makes limited comparisons with 
other programs . 

Skills Centers, along with the MDTA program as a whole, have been occa- 
sionally criticized for "creaming" or enrolling the least disadvantaged among 
the poverty population. Skills Centers, along with other MDTA institutional 
training projects, can enroll the nondisadvantaged, but the administrative rule 
is that at least 65 percent of MDTA enroliees should meet the following criteria: 

... a poor person who does not have suitable employment and who 
is either (1) a school dropout, (2) a member of a minority, (3) under 
22 years of age, (4) 45 years of age or over, or (5) handicapped.* 



* 



^Manpower Administration Order No. 1-69, Definition of the Term Dis- 
advantaged Individual, U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
January 16, 1969. 
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The Extent of Disadvantage 



The source of evaluative data is form MA 101, recording characteristics 
for each enrollee including those identifying disadvantage and containing a judg- 
ment by Employment Service intake personnel of whether or not the individual is 
disadvantaged. 2 Table 2-2 represents ES recordings of the degree of disadvan- 
tage among enrollee s by center. 

It would appear that 12 out of the 18 Skills Centers (including those two 
merged as Center 65) meet the 65 percent disadvantaged criterion , with some 
falling far below that requirement. However, Table 2-3 suggests some difficulty 
in accepting at face value the MA 101 ES disadvantaged-nondisadvantaged ratings . 
Tables 2-2 and 2-3 are not consistent. A below poverty income is a necessary 
criterion for classification as disadvantaged. Yet, according to Table 2-2, 76.3 
percent of the enrollee s in the 18 Skills Centers were disadvantaged, while 
Table 2-3 indicates that only 69.1 percent were below the poverty income level. 

In Center 50, for example, presumably 87.7 percent of the enrollees are disad- 
vantaged, yet only 70 percent are listed as below the poverty income level. The 
centers with lower rankings are the most consistent. Center 10, for example, 
has 32.6 disadvantaged and 32.6 percent below the income level. 

There are two possible explanations for this inconsistency: 

1 . The ES may judge a person unemployed at the moment as having no 
income , even though his yearly income may be above the poverty 
level; or 

2 . ES personnel may make allowances for cost of living differences in 
their particular areas . 

ES selection personnel complained that the income criteria are too restrictive . 

They reported difficulty in some areas in finding enough people below official 
income levels to fill poverty program slots . 

Analyzing the individual criteria , all centers had more than 65 percent under 
and unemployed, but only 53 percent of Skills Center enrollees had been unemployed 



^To accomplish this analyses, ORC attempted to collect MA 101* s for current 
enrollment at each of the 19 centers in the sample . Only one of the 19 centers 
found it impossible to furnish the evaluation team with MA 101’ s, although two 
were able to furnish only a partial set, and in one center, the enrollment was so 
low (32) that its set was combined with MA 101* s from another center in the same 
city (Center 65). Thus, although MA 101* s were collected for 18 centers, only 17 
show in the tables contained in this and subsequent sections of the report . The 
analysis is based on a total of 3363 MA 101’s. 
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Table 2-2 



Ranking of Skills Center Enrollees 
by Proportion of Disadvantaged 



Center 


Rank 


Percent 

Disadvantaged 


All Centers a 


- - 


76.3 


95 


1 


98.5 


65 b 


2 


97.5 


40 


3 


91.2 


45 


4 


90.5 


50 


5 


87.7 


75 


6 


79.0 


70 


7 


78.4 


15 


8 


76.4 


30 


9 


75.2 


60 


10 


73.3 


35 


11 


66.7 


85 


12 


59.4 


80 


13 


59.2 


20 


14 


54.5 


90 


15 


52.0 


55 


16 


44.0 


10 


17 


32.6 



a For most statistical analysis in this report, Centers have 
been coded rather than named to focus attention on the whole of the 
Skills Center movement or concept, rather than upon the perform- 
ance of individual centers . 

combination of two centers having limited enrollment. 
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Table 2-3 



Percent of Skills Center Enrollees Below Poverty Level Income 



Center 


Percent Below 
Poverty Level 


Rank 


Rank on 
Table 2-: 


All Centers 


69.1 


-- 




40 


89.8 


1 


3 


45 


78.1 


2 


4 


60 


76.7 


3 


10 


65 


76.5 


4 


2 


70 


75.9 


5 


7 


15 


75.7 


6 


8 


30 


73.8 


7 


9 


95 


73.1 


8 


1 


75 


72.3 


9 


6 


50 


70.0 


10 


5 


35 


65.4 


11 


11 


85 


60.1 


12 


12 


20 


57.1 


13 


14 


90 


54.0 


14 


15 


80 


53.4 


15 


13 


55 


50.0 


16 


16 


10 


32.6 


17 


17 



for ten weeks or more before their enrollment (Table 2-4). Since it is supposedly 
an essential requirement for MDTA eligibility, a total of 95.4 percent were clas- 
sified as under or unemployed, the range a. lining from a low of 85.8 percent to a 
high of 100 percent. The range on unemployed ten weeks or more was from a low 
of 37 percent to a high of 71.9. 

A total of 76.2 percent of all Skills Center enrollees were members of minor- 
ity groups, with a range by center from 15.2 percent to 99.3 percent. Black 
enrollees make up 58.0 percent of enrollment in the 19 Skills Centers; 18.0 per- 
cent were Spanish- American, American Indian or Oriental. 

Slightly under 60 percent of the enrollees had less than a high school education, 
with the proportion among centers ranging from 30.2 percent to 78. 1 percent. 

Forty percent of the enrollees were under 22 years of age . The low in this 
category was 13 percent; the high 58.3 percent. Only 6.7 percent of Skills Center 
enrollees were 45 years of age or over, ranging from a low of 2.5 percent to a 
high of 15.7. 

Fifty -five percent of all enrollees were "heads of households," although six 
of the 19 centers fell below the 50 percent guideline; and slightly more than 14 
percent were public assistance recipients . 

Considerable variance exists among the centers by proportion and criteria 
of disadvantage, with most well above but some below the guidelines. No set of 
available numbers can answer how seriously disadvantaged enrollees may be, nor 
how the degree of disadvantage compares across manpower programs. It is pos- 
sible, even with the gross data available, to make some comparisons of the pro- 
portions of disadvantaged among various programs . 

The Comparative Degree of Disadvantage: Centers and Programs 

Manpower programs are only one of several potential weapons against poverty. 
They can only be effective where improved labor market participation is a realistic 
possibility. For example, manpower programs can do little for the old and the 
sick, the emotionally disturbed, the alcoholic, the drug addict, or the severely 
handicapped. Ultimately the enrollee must be "sold" to an employer, public or 
private, or left in a permanently subsidized "work experience" or sheltered work- 
shop situation. Operation Mainstream and Neighborhood Youth Corps can provide 
work experience to those unlikely to become employable in the regular labor 
market; other programs must produce employable people . Thus , if the Skills 
Center program is to be compared with other programs , the comparison should 
be made with programs that share similar goals , such as MDTA Institutional 
training (both Skills Center and non-Skills Center), MDTA-OJT, NAB-JOBS, and 
New Careers . 
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Table 2-4 



Skills Center Enrollees by Disadvantaged Criteria 

(Percentages) 



Center 


Un or Unemployed 
Under- 10 Weeks 

Employed Or Over 


Minority 


Dropout 


Under 

21 


45 & 
Over 


All Centers 95.4 


53.0 


76.2 


59.1 


40.0 


6.7 


95 


92.7 


51.8 


88.8 


66.2 


31.7 


13.5 


65 


97.1 


40.2 


99.3 


78.1 


39.6 


5.3 


40 


97.8 


45.5 


73.9 


70.3 


42.3 


5.1 


45 


97.9 


65.6 


94.4 


50.5 


29.8 


5.3 


50 


93.9 


53.5 


59.2 


72.2 


34.6 


5.9 


75 


79.0 


39.3 


15.2 


30.2 


44.9 


6.8 


70 


98.1 


71.9 


94.4 


47.2 


58.3 


5.6 


15 


96.6 


46.2 


19.3 


55.7 


50.5 


5.2 


30 


99.1 


64.1 


95.9 


65.4 


44.2 


5.0 


60 


73.3 


44.0 


58.6 


46.7 


36.7 


6.7 


35 


100.0 


37.0 


64.8 


56.5 


13.0 


15.7 


85 


100.0 


63.5 


70.1 


63.0 


40.4 


5.9 


80 


97.5 


49.6 


93.8 


43.8 


46.4 


2.5 


20 


91.7 


47.0 


65.2 


62.6 


44.0 


10.0 


90 


93.9 


41.7 


88.0 


61.2 


48.0 


6.0 


55 


96.0 


37.0 


72.0 


58.0 


28.0 


4.0 


10 


85.8 


52.0 


58.5 


55.7 


33.6 


7.4 


a Handicapped was dropped as a criteria of disadvantage since so few such 



persons were enrolled in Skills Centers . Unemployed 10 weeks or more was 
added as an indicator even though it is not officially required. 
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Each Skills Center operates in a unique environment. There may be legiti- 
mate reasons for some Skills Centers serving more disadvantaged enrollees than 
other Centers. The poverty population varies from area to area, as do the poli- 
cies of various influential agencies , including the offices of mayors and governors . 
The relative influence of minority groups , including militant organizations , may 
affect the characteristics of the people who enroll in manpower and antipoverty 
programs. Finally, the relative health of the labor market itself may affect 
enrollment policy. The labor market was in decline in most areas of the country 
throughout the course of this evaluation. With unemployment climbing, the 
"quality" of enrollees who seek to enroll in, or are referred to, Skills Centers 
(and other similar manpower programs) may be higher than usual . 

In this section, the degree of disadvantaged served by each of the 19 Skills 
Centers is analyzed and a comparison is made by selected enrollee characters - 
tics among the 19 Skills Centers and among Skills Centers as a whole and NAB- 
JOBS, CEP, New Careers, MDTA-OJT and MDTA Institutional Training. 3 

To compare the relative degree of disadvantaged persons being served by 
each of the 19 centers , each center was ranked according to the percentage of 
enrollees who qualified under the various criteria in Table 2-4. 

The sum of these rankings for each center is the center’s score. The center 
with the lowest score has the highest overall percentage of disadvantaged in each 
category and would be serving the most disadvantaged clientele. The results of 
this exercise are listed in Table 2-5. 

A total of 54 points separates the lowest center from the highest . The aver- 
age number of points scored is 63; nine centers (counting the combined Center 65) 
scored below 63 and are, presumably, serving a more disadvantaged clientele. 

To test how well this sytem works, a comparison was made between Centers 70, 

90 and 55, the 1st, 9th and 17th ranked centers. 

It appears that the rankings work well. Center 70, the high center, has a 
higher proportion of all categories, except dropouts, than Center 90, the average 
center, and 55, the low center. Center 55 has a higher proportion than Center 90 
in only one disadvantaged category, under or unemployed. 

The low proportion of disadvantaged in Center 55 appears to stem from a 
basic conflict in MDTA policy between state and federal government . The state 
in which this center is located is intensely interested in industrial development 
and has invested liberally in upgrading its labor force. State MDTA administra- 
tors express disapproval of the "worst first" approach and appear to be linking 



^Figures on MDTA Institutional Training include both Skills Center and non- 
Skills Center enrollees. Unfortunately, it is not possible, under existing report- 
ing procedures, to separate the Skills Center enrollees from the non -Skills Center 
enrollees . 








Table 2-5 



Degree of Disadvantaged Served 
by 19 Skills Centers 



Center 


Score 


Rank 


ES 

Disadvantaged 
Ranking 
(Table 2-2) 


70 


38 


1 


7 


30 


41 


2 


9 


65 


49 


3 


2 


85 


50 


4 


12 


40 


51 


5 


3 


45 


51 


5 


4 


95 


54 


7 


1 


50 


60 


8 


5 


90 


63 


9 


15 


15 


67 


10 


8 


20 


67 


10 


14 


35 


68 


12 


11 


80 


72 


13 


13 


60 


78 


14 


10 


10 


81 


15 


17 


75 


85 


16 


6 


55 


92 


17 


16 
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MDTA into their overall state policy. Center 75 is located in an area which has 
few racial or ethnic minorities. Its enrollees are primarily youth, using "under 
22" along with low family income for eligibility. There was no obvious reason 
for the lack of disadvantaged enrollees at Center 10, except that the Employment 
Service personnel responsible for selection had no idea what their disadvantaged 
proportion was. The low disadvantaged enrollment at Center 60, a community 
college based center, was surprisingly considering the apparent racial and ethnic 
background of the college student body . At Center 80 , the State Department of 
Education had set what appeared to the evaluators to be unnecessarily high educa- 
tion requirements in several courses for the predominantly black enrollees . For 
each of the other centers, there was an explanation, if not a justification, for the 
proportions . 



Table 2-6 

Comparison of Percentage Characteristics of Three Centers 



Criteria 


Center 70 
(38 Points) 


Center 90 
(63 Points) 


Center 55 
(92 Points) 


Below poverty level 


75.9 


54.0 


50.0 


Un or underemployed 


98.1 


93.9 


96.0 


Unemployed 10 weeks or more 


71.9 


41.7 


37.0 


Minority 


94.4 


93.9 


72.0 


Less than high school 


47.2 


61.2 


58.0 


Under 22 and over 44 years 


63.9 


54.0 


32.0 



It is difficult to compare the characteristics of Skills Center enrollees 
with those of other programs because no information is available from most 
programs on several key categories . For example , no information is available 
on the number of enrollees below the poverty level for the overall MDTA Institu- 
tional and OJT programs , NAB -JOBS, or New Careers . Information on the number 
of under or unemployed is not available for NAB-JOBS or New Careers , and infor- 
mation on the number of enrollees unemployed ten weeks or more is available 
only for Skills Centers . Other programs have information on those unemployed 
under 15 weeks and over 15 weeks , but these are not comparable with ten weeks 
or more. 

Where comparisons are possible, however, Skills Centers compare favorably 
with all programs . Skills Centers are serving more minorities than any program 
except NAB-JOBS. They are serving more dropouts than MDTA Institutional, 
MDTA-OJT and CEP; and more people on public assistance than all programs 
except New Careers . Considering that Skills Centers can legitimately enroll 35 
percent nondisadvantaged , whereas CEP and New Careers enrollees must at least 
be poor, the centers have a reasonable comparative record, whatever one judges 
their absolute record should be. 



Table 2-7 



Comparison of Percentage Characteristics of Skills Center 
Enrollees with those of Selected Other Programs 4 



Criteria 



Below Poverty Level 
Un or Underemployed 
Minorities 
Dropouts 
Under 22 
45 and over 
Public Assistance 
Head of Household 



Skills MDTA MDTA 
Centers Inst. OJT 



69.1 


NA 


NA 


95.4 


96.5 


96.4 


76.2 


44.1 


64.6 


59.1 


56.6 


51.5 


40.0 


38.5 


36.1 


6.7 


10.3 


10.1 


14.1 


13.4 


5.3 


55.5 


56.5 


53.4 



NAB- 

JOBS 


New 

Careers 


CEP 


NA 


NA 


85.0 


NA 


NA 


100.0 


88.0 


32.5 


72.0 


67.0 


50.3 


78.0 


48.0 


67.9 


37.0 


4.0 


12.4 


11.0 


10.0 


35.0 


13.0 


NA 


60.6 


60.0 



NA- - Not Available . 



Ethnic Origin of Enrollees 

The racial breakdown of the 18 -center sample was as follows: 

-- Black: 58 percent 

-- All White (including Spanish surname): 38 percent 
-- Spanish surname: 14 percent 
-- Other White: 24 percent 

-- Other (American Indians and Orientals): 4 percent 

The most disadvantaged groups in the enrollee sample were the combined 
American Indian and Oriental category and Spanish Americans . More members 
of these groups were below the poverty level; they had lower educational attain- 
ment rates , and there were more public assistance recipients among them than 
either blacks or whites . Orientals in general in the United States have relatively 
high educational attainment and few are poor. However, those enrolled in Skills 
Centers are primarily recent Chinese immigrants burdened by language, educa- 
tion and skill deficiencies . 



4 Figures for MDTA Institutional, MDTA-OJT, NAB- JOBS f New Careers and 
CEP taken from Tables F-5, F-7, F-13, F-lOand F-li, Manpower Report of 
the President, March 1970 (pp. 308, 310, 313, 314 and 316). MDTA Institutional 
figures include Skills Center enrollees , 17 percent of the total . 
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Table 2-8 



Enrollee Characteristics: Percentages, by Ethnic Origin 





White 

(Non-Spanish) 

1255 


Black 

1881 


Spanish 

Surname 

473 


Other 

127 


Number Below Poverty Level 


66.6 


69.6 


75.7 


80.8 


Un or Underemployed 


92.2 


97.4 


94.1 


96.8 


Unemployed 10 Weeks or More 
(last 12 months) 


75.1 


78.3 


76.2 


76.2 


Educational Attainment 










Over 12 


3.0 


2.2 


1.5 


1.6 


12 


33.2 


43.4 


21.7 


23.6 


9-11 


47.0 


46.2 


53.5 


44.9 


8 or Under 


16.8 


8.3 


23.4 


30.0 


Average years 


(10.4) 


(10.8) 


(10.0) 


( 9.6) 


Public Assistance 


12.6 


15.3 


16.4 


11.1 


Head of Household 


58.2 


53.0 


56.7 


64.0 


Age: Average 


(28.0) 


(26.2) 


(27 . 5) 


(28.0) 


Range 


(16-68) 


(17-58) 


(17-68) 


(17-59) 
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Table 2-9 



Enrollee Characteristics: Percentages, by Sex 





Male 


Female 


Below Poverty Level 


65.4 


74.9 


Un or Underemployed 


96.5 


93.6 


Unemployed 10 Weeks or More 
(last 12 months) 


75.0 


79.8 


Educational Attainment 






Over 12 


2.1 


2.7 


12 


31.9 


49.3 


9-11 


51.9 


38.1 


8 and Under 


14.0 


10.0 


Average years 


(10.4) 


(10.9) 


Public Assistance 


10.6 


19.4 


Head of Household 


53.4 


58.8 


Age: Average 


(26.0) 


(28.2) 


Range 


(16-68) 


(16-67) 
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The disadvantages of the blacks exceed those of the whites in every disadvan- 
taged category except low educational attainment, and they have a higher percent- 
age of unemployed or underemployed than any of the other groups . Surprisingly, 
blacks had the highest number of years of school of all Skills Center enrollees . 

Ten percent more of the blacks had completed high schools than of the whites , 
and the percentage of blacks with eight years or less of education was only 17.2, 
as compared to 28.5 for whites, 30.8 for Spanish- Americans and 36.4 for the 
American Indians and Orientals combined. 

Enrollee Characteristics by Sex 

Males were 62 percent of the enrollees in the 18 -center sample, but the 
females appeared to be the more disadvantaged group. For example, close to 
75 percent of the females were below the poverty level, compared to 65.4 of the 
males; nearly 80 percent had been unemployed ten weeks or more (75 percent for 
males); 19.4 percent of the females were public assistance recipients (10.4 for 
males); about 59 percent were heads of households, 5.4 percent more than for 
the males . 

Females, however, had far higher educational attainment than the males, 
and a slightly lower percentage of under or unemployed. Fifty -two percent of 
the females had graduated from high school compared to only 34 percent for the 
males. Only 17 .7 percent of the females had completed less than nine years of 
education; the corresponding figure for males was 25.8 percent. 

Enrollee Characteristics by Occupational Offering 

It is useful to examine characteristics by occupational offering to determine 
whether some courses are specifically designed as "catch alls" for the "rejects," 
or, to put it more crudely, to serve as "dumping groups" for the least employable 
of Skills Center enrollees . To determine the degree of disadvantaged enrolled in 
ten common occupational categories, the same method was applied to occupational 
offerings as was used in determining the degree of disadvantaged enrolled in the 
18 centers (Table 2-11). Each offering was given a rank (1-10) for the percentage 
of its enrollment which qualified under the following categories: Below Poverty 
Level, I\iblic Assistance, Under or Unemployed, Unemployed Ten Weeks or More, 
Minorities and Dropouts. The sum of these rankings equals the occupational offer- 
ing’s score. The offering with the lowest score serves the highest degree of dis- 
advantaged. The results are shown in Table 2-10. 

Health Occupations , Automotive and Production Machine enroll the most highly 
qualified (or least disadvantaged) enrollees. Foodservice and Production Assembly 
appear to enroll the least employable enrollees . There are dangers in using any 
course as a "dumping ground," but particularly courses such as Rx>d Service. 

Many enrollees leave these courses only to find themselves placed as low-paid 
kitchen workers or similar positions - jobs which they could have attained before 
entering the Skills Center. Moreover, there is a great temptation to use food service 
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for operations , that is, for the preparation of meals for enrollees and staff, 
rather than as true vocational courses . If this happens , and it often does , the 
enrollees know they are in the ’’lower track.” As a result, dropout rates climb 
and high quality placements decline. 



Table 2-10 

Degree of Disadvantaged by Occupational Offering 



Occupation 


Score 


Rank 


Food Services 


17 


1 


Production Assembly 


19 


2 


Building Maintenance 


31 


3 


Clerical and Sales 


32 


4 


Non -Auto Repair 


34 


5 


Other 


34 


5 


Welding 


36 


7 


Production Machine 


40 


8 


Automotive 


41 


9 


Health Occupations 


46 


10 



There are many opportunities for upward mobility in the food service industry, 
and Skills Centers should prepare people for those opportunities. One of the rea- 
sons success seems to be limited in this field may be that both the qualify of 
enrollee referred to food service courses and the quality of the courses are too 
low to interest the better food service employers . 



Socio-Economic Characteristics 



Enrollees are where they are for reasons of family and geographical back- 
ground as well as personal characteristics . A 20 percent sample of enrollees in 
each center provided data on: 

- - Enrollee place of birth (state and rural or urban) 

-- Parents places of birth (state and rural or urban) 

-- Occupations of parents 

- - Educational attainments of parents 
-- Number of brothers and sisters 

-- Language spoken in the home 

The motivation for the survey was to test hypotheses: (1) that disadvantaged 
backgrounds of parents tend to be perpetuated among their children and (2) that 
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Other 167 160 29 224 121 197 153 131 

(68.7) (66.4) (12.1) (92.2) (54.8) (82.8) (63.0) (53.9) 
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Enrollee Characteristics by Occupational Offering: 
Number and (Percentages) 



better results occur where enrollees from a mixed socio-economic background 
mingle and those from poorer backgrounds are subject to peer group pressure 
from those with higher motivation . The results show that in all centers enrollees 
generally share similar socio-economic backgrounds, and that although racial 
and ethnic enrollment mixes exist in several centers , not one center has what 
might be termed a "good" socio-economic mix. 

The Enrollee’s Parents 



The survey confirmed the assumption that Skills Centers and other poverty 
programs are serving primarily the children of migrants from rural areas , the 
South, Mexico and Puerto Rico. Only four of the 19 Centers enrolling 10 percent 
of the total enrollees included in this evaluation were located in the South. Yet 
70 percent of the parents of the enrollees were bom either in the South (56 per- 
cent) or outside the continental limits of the United States (14 percent). 



Table 2-12 

Birthplace by Region of Parents of 
Skills Center Enrollees 



Region 


Number 


Percent 


Total Sample 


970 


100 


Southern States 


546 


56 


Non-Southern States 


290 


30 


Outside Continental U.S. 


134 


14 



The picture is even sharper when the number of parents bom in tne same 
states as the Skills Centers are separated from those bom in other states . 

Table 2-13 shows that 89 percent of parents born in states or countries other than 
the Skills Center states , were bom either in the South (69 percent) or outside the 
continental U . S . (20 percent) . 

Even when the Southern Centers are deleted from the sample , the overall 
picture changes little. Sixty -four percent of the parents of enrollees attending 
non-Southern Centers were bom either in the South or outside continental U.S. 

Only 26 percent were bom in the same states as the Skills Centers and 10 percent 
in other non-Southern states . 

Few parents of enrollees were bom in six of the states in which Skills Centers 
were located (Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Michigan, California and New 
Jersey). Not one parent of Detroit Skills Center enrollees out of a total sample of 124 
was bom in Michigan. Two California Centers were included in the sample, 
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yet only five parents of enrollees had been bom in California . In New York , 
where three Centers were located, only 32 parents out of a total sample of 98 
were bom in that state. In the four Southern States, on the other hand, the total 
sample was 176, yet 180 parents of Skills Center enrollees were bom in those 
states . 



Table 2-13 

Birthplace by Region of Parents Bom Outside States 
Where Skills Centers Are Located 



Region of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Total Sample 


970 


100 


Same State 


309 


32 


Out of Skills Center State 


661 


68 


Total Sub Sample 


661 


100 


Southern 


454 


69 


Mexico -Puerto Rico 


111 


17 


Non -Southern State 


73 


11 


Other Foreign County 


23 


3 



Table 2-14 

Birthplace of Parents of Enrollees 
Attending Non -Southern Centers 


Region 


Number 


Percent 


Total Sample 


823 


100 


Same State 


217 


26 


Other Non -Southern States 


79 


10 


Total Non -Southern States 


296 


36 


Southern 


398 


48 


Mexico-Puerto Rico 


108 


13 


Other Foreign County 


21 


3 


Total Non-Northern States 


527 


64 



Fifty -five percent of the parents were bom in rural areas. In the four 
Southern States where Skills Centers were located (three of which were in urban 
areas), 76 percent of the parents had been born in rural areas; the correspond- 
ing figure for Non -Southern Centers was 53 percent. 
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Table 2-15 



Birthplace of Parents --Rural -Urban 



Centers by Region 


Sample 


Rural 


Percent 


Urban 


Percent 


All Centers (19) 


1151 


635 


55 


516 


45 


Non -Southern (15) 


991 


529 


53 


461 


47 


Southern (4) 


160 


126 


79 


34 


21 



As might be expected, these migrants from the South, Mexico and Puerto 
Rico suffered from educational deficiencies, lack of skills and, sometimes, 
language deficiencies. A total of 36 percent of the families of Skills Center 
enrollees were headed by either the mother or a non -parent relative. The aver- 
age educational attainment level of mothers was 9.5 years; the corresponding 
figure for fathers was 8 . 9 years . Nearly 60 percent of the families had four or 
more children; one-fifth had eight or more. The largest occupational categories 
for the parents were "housewife," "semi-skilled" and "laborer." 

The children, on the other hand, were primarily urban (66 percent) and were 
bom in the U.S. , but outside the South (58 percent), although a sizable percent- 
age (42 percent) were bom either in the South or outside the continental United 
States. Fifty -nine percent of Skills Center enrollees were bom in the same state 
as the Skills Centers . Of those who were born outside Skills Center states , 77 
percent were bom either in the South (57 percent) or outside continental U.S. (20 
percent) . 



Summary 

In this chapter, an attempt was made to discover something about the Skills 
Center client, his socio-economic background, and whether he met the criteria 
for "disadvantaged." In addition, the outreach, recruitment, selection and refer- 
ral processes were analyzed. The following conclusions emerged: 

-- Outreach and Recruitment : Eleven out of 19 Centers suffered from 
chronic low enrollment. ES outreach accounted for only 1.8 per- 
cent of all referrals made to Skills Centers . There is an immediate 
need to improve outreach and recruitment and to cure the low enroll - 
ment problem . 

-- Selection and Referral : The selection and referral process is working 
reasonably well . Although there are some complaints that the wrong 
people are referred to some vocational programs , a negligible 
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percentage of enrollees are transferred from one program to another 
after enrollment. The elimination of prevocational courses has hurt 
the seleciion process, and some consideration should be given to 
either delaying the assignment of an enrollee to a specific occupa- 
tional offering until he has undergone a vocational guidance program 
at the center or introducing a work sampling approach. 

-- Socio-Economic Background of Enrollees: Skills Centers are serv- 
ing primarily the children of migrants from rural areas, the South, 
Mexico and Puerto Rico. These migrants suffer from skill, educa- 
tional and other deficiencies which have been passed on to their city- 
bom children. 

-- Characteristics of Skills Center Enrollees : Skills Centers are serv- 
ing the disadvantaged. Some Skills Centers are serving a more dis- 
advantaged clientele than others , but overall , Skills Centers compare 
favorably in this regard with other manpower programs . The most 
disadvantaged groups among center enrollees are Spanish- Americans , 
American Indians and Orientals . Blacks are more disadvantaged than 
non-Spanish- American whites, but blacks have the highest educational 
attainment rates of all enrollees. Female enrollees are more disad- 
vantaged than their male counterparts , and food service and factory 
assembly enroll the most disadvantaged enrollees. Health occupa- 
tions , automotive and production machine courses enroll the least 
disadvantaged enrollees. As will be discussed in Chapter 3, the aver- 
age grade level attained by the enrollees included in the sample was 
10.4. Their achievement level, on the other hand, was 6.1 in Math 
and 6.3 in English. 
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Chapter 3 

THE SKILLS CENTER PROGRAM 



Skills Centers are laboratories for the teaching of employment skills to the 
disadvantaged; instructional techniques, therefore, are not static. Theories 
have been tested and discarded, new techniques have been tried and modified 
and experimentation is encouraged. This makes it very difficult to evaluate the 
quality of instruction in Skills Centers . Traditional criteria are not always use- 
ful. To evaluate a program constantly in transition is to fire at a moving target ; 
it is never clear at what point an experimental effort can be fairly appraised. 

ORC’s evaluation of the quality of the Skills Center program is based on 
observation of all components (orientation, pre -vocational training, remedial 
education, related education and vocational training) interviews with instructors 
and their supervisors, and interviews with enrollees. In ten centers, all classes 
and all instructors were interviewed; in nine centers , an average of four classes 
were~observed and four instructors and their supervisors were interviewed. 
Informal, non -structured interviews were conducted with two enrollees selected 
at random in each class observed. 

The evaluators attempted to apply the following criteria to all courses; 

1. Is the instruction trainee -oriented rather than subject-oriented in the 
traditional ’’course outline” sense? 

2. Is course content current and relevant? 

3. Is theory integrated with vocational instruction? 

4. Are trainees permitted to enter programs at levels commensurate with 
their past training and experience? 

5. Are trainees able to progress through programs at their own pace and 
graduate when it is determined that they are employable? 

6. Are trainee goals and objectives clearly and realistically defined and is 
the individual trainee aware of his progress at all times? 



The Learning Environment 

Asked in what way the Skills Center differed most from their school experi- 
ence, tne enrollees responded with the general consensus that trainees were 
treated more as adult working men and women than as students. For most 
enrollees , this approach is appropriate . Most Skills Center enrollees appear to 
be well motivated and sincerely interested in acquiring marketable skills. In 





most Skills Center classes, however, there is a relatively large minority that 
is either hostile or indifferent. The mixing of these two groups presents a 
challenge to Skills Center instructors. They have more flexibility than instructors 
in most other institutions, but they also face more pressure. While the ORC Team 
was on-site, incidents occurred in six centers which illustrate the kind of pressure 
most center staff and instructors face on a daily basis : 

1. The Skills Center Director in one center was unable to devote much time 
at the initial interview because he was questioning four male enrollees who had 
been accused of raping a retarded female enrollee. 

2. In another center, an instructor was physically beaten by an enrollee who 
was enraged that the instructor had docked him a day’s allowance for absenteeism. 

3. In still another center, a male enrollee had his throat cut badly by the 
husband of a female enrollee with whom he was keeping company. The husband 
and wife later in the same day robbed two gas stations and shot to death two gas 
station attendants. 

4. An enrollee went berserk during his lunch hour and was finally subdued 
by four policemen. 

5. The police appeared on-site to arrest an enrollee for failure to pay over 
60 traffic violations; the enrollee could not speak English. 

6. A black center director was attacked by a Negro newspaper circulated 
primarily among blacks for firing a white instructor who led his black enrollees 
in a gambling operation in the classroom. 

These incidents axe representative of many others recounted at various centers. 
Explosive situations are a fact of life in most centers and affect their role as learn- 
ing environments . 

All centers are attempting to compress as much basic education and vocational 
training as possible into a relatively short period of time. Peripheral programs, 
such as orientation, are generally short in duration and non -utilitarian education 
is rarely encountered. The policy is to place the enrollee in a training situation 
as fast as possible. Since enrollees vary greatly in ability, background and 
attitude, working out the proper mix of remedial, related and vocational training 
on an individualized basis and packaging the occupational offerings in appropriate 
clusters are major problems. 

The selection of instructors who are versed and experienced in the occupation 
they are teaching is a universal requirement. This has a positive effect on the 
program, particularly with regard to enrollee acceptance and motivation. Most 
instructors appear to be dedicated to the Skills Center concept and are enrollee - 
oriented. For example, the instructor who was badly beaten by one of his trainees 




insisted on returning to his class immediately after he had been "stitched up" by 
his doctor. The instructor of the trainee who went berserk protested vigorously 
to the administration for calling the police. He maintained that he and the 
trainee's fellow classmates could have handled the situation. 



Range of Occupational Offerings 

There is a wide range of occupational offerings in the 19 centers taken as a 
whole, but the range in each center is limited and the same few courses account 
for the bulk of the enrollment in all centers. The range of occupations for women 
is especially limited covering Office occupations and Health Occupations almost 
exclusively. 

The number of course offerings varies from four to twelve at all centers with 
the single exception of Denver. The Denver Community College offers the majority 
of its courses to Skills Center students , a total of 42 occupational offerings . Even 
there, however, Skills Center trainees are enrolled mainly in nine occupational 
areas which are standard throughout all centers. 

Five categories account for 62 percent of the enrollment in the 19 centers: 

1. Automotive Mechanics is offered in 16 of 17 centers. However, the five 
New York centers operate as one unit and automotive mechanics is offered at one 
of the New York centers not visited by ORC. Thus, automotive mechanics actually 
is available in 18 of the 19 centers. 

2. Auto Body Repair is offered in 17 of 19 centers, with the same arrange- 
ment for New York City. 

3. Welding is conducted at 16 centers. Welding equipment is available at 
all 19 centers, but the course was inoperative at three. 

4. Production Machine Operator (Machine Shop) is offered at 16 of the 19 
centers. It has recently been discontinued in Los Angeles because of the depressed 
situation in the aero-space industry. 

5. Office Occupations is offered at all 19 centers. 

Adding Food services and Health Occupations, which are offered at over half 
the centers, these seven courses accounted for 76 percent of the total enrollment. 
Seventy percent of all female trainees were enrolled in only two courses: Office 
Occupations and Health Occupations , 

The balance of the occupational offerings was distributed as follows: 

1. Building Maintenance at >even centers 
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2. Sewing/Tailoring at seven centers 

3. Upholstery at four centers 

4. Electronics at four centers 

5. Printing/Reproduction at three centers 

6. Appliance Repair at three centers 

7. Drafting at three centers 

8. Woodworking at three centers (includes Cabinet-making and Furniture 
Refinishing) 

9. Meatcutting at three centers 

10. Diesel Mechanics at two centers 

11. Forklift Mechanics at two centers 

12. Multi Industrial Fabrication at two centers 

13. Sheetmetal at two centers (includes Factory Assembly) 

14. Screw Machine Operator at two centers 

15. Distributive Occupations at two centers 

16. The following were offered only at one center each: Office Machine Repair, 
Hydraulics, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Cosmetology, Auto Glass 
and Upholstery, Accounting, Marine Engines, Vending Machine Service- 
men, Auto Air-Conditioning, Data Processing (plus several Key Punch 
operations included in clerical), and Sewing Machine Mechanic. 



Course Quality 

It was not within the scope of the ORC evaluation to compare the quality of 
Skills Center courses with similar courses in regular vocational education, regular 
MDTA institutional training, or other manpower programs. However, the ORC 
staff aggregated among them years of experience in vocational education, industrial 
training, Job Corps, MDTA institutional training in and out of Skills Centers, CEP 
and other programs. Judged on the basis of that experience, Skills Center courses 
appear to be as good and in some cases better than similar courses in other programs. 
The obvious effort to be of service and the innovative methods used to make training 
acceptable to disadvantaged trainees is the keynote of all Skills Center programs. 
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There is generally a good understanding of and a sincere desire to adopt the 
techniques of individualized instruction, integration of basic education and related 
theory, the cluster approach, and open -faded entry and exit. On the debit side, 
the equipment, facilities, and gener.d. learning atmosphere in some of the newer 
vocational education institutions is far superior to most Skills Centers. 

The quality of offerings varied by center and by course within centers. The 
1 brief descriptions of superior and problem courses that follows is intended to 
provide an insight into both the accomplishments and failures of Skills Centers. 
Specific course-types and techniques will be discussed in subsequent sections of 
the chapter. 

Superior Courses 



The following are some of the more impressive courses observed by the ORC 
Team. They are discussed in more detail in Chapter 9. Their inclusion here, 
along with the section on problem courses , is intended to serve as an introduction 
to the discussion of specific techniques and course-types. 

1. Diesel Mechanics Course — Abingdon: This course is exceptionally well 
designed, organized and conducted. The instructor is a dynamic and enthusiastic 
individual, with many years of experience in the field of diesel mechanics. He 
solicits field equipment from owners and repairs the equipment, charging only for 
parts. After about 6 weeks of intensive basic training, trainees are given assign- 
ments on actual operating equipment which must return to commercial performance. 
The curriculum is built around job sheets which are retained by the trainee. By 
the time the enrollee graduates, the job sheets make up a complete manual. Pro- 
gress is monitored by a series of written and performance tests based on performance 
objectives. However, the individual can proceed at his own pace, taking the tests 
whenever he feels he is ready. Progress charts are not posted, but are maintained 

by the instructor for consultation with the individual trainee. Liberal use is made 
of audio visual aids (overhead projectors, slides, tapes and mock-ups) and of a 
wide selection of company materials , manuals and texts which have been .donated 
to the center. The instructor does his own placemen t, not only in the Abingdon 
area, but throughout the country. Of his most recent class of 16, 13 were work- 
ing, one had been referred to a job in Florida, one was going into the service and 
the other had not completed training. The overall placement rate for the course 
is above 90 percent and the attendance rate is 98.2 percent. 

2. Welding Course — Bridgeton : This course is well designed, organized 
and conducted. Again, the instructor is dynamic, has extensive experience in his 
field, and is well-known by employers with whom he continues to maintain close 
contact. His equipment is current and up-to-date, and he makes use of the latest 
techniques in MIG and TIG welding. He relates the training as directly as possible 
to specific job requirements and to the individual capabilities of the trainee. The 
trainees work confidently and independently on their own projects. Attendance in 
the class is 84. 2 percent. A two-year follow-up study of the trainees with 95 
percent of the trainees reporting revealed that 95 percent were working in train- 
ing related jobs. The dropout rate is only 11 percent. 
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3. Automatic Screw Machine Operator-- Williamsburg (Brooklyn): The equip- 
ment for this course, a highly specialized Swiss machine, is identical to that used 
in industry. The instructor works closely with the companies where the trainees 
will be placed and uses the ’’Project Method, ” using employer requirements in 
designing projects. Production at industry speed and accuracy requirements is 
the ultimate objective. There have been three classes totaling 39 trainees. Of 
these, 37 have completed, and all 37 have been placed in jobs. 

4. Meatcutting Course --I>s Moines : This is one of the most realistically 
based programs observed. Again, the instructor has extensive industry experience, 
is dynamic, aggressive and extremely enthusiastic about his students and program. 
The facility, equipment, freezer boxes, wrapping machines, showcases and 
materials are exactly the same as those used in local supermarkets. The instructor 
obtained a contract through open-bid competition to supply 20,000 pounds of meat 

to the Des Moines school system's cafeterias. The class also does meatcutting 
for the center and periodically sells to students and staff to cover the retail phase 
of their training. The program pays for all materials and supplies from its sales. 

5. Auto Body Course— Des Moines : The approach employed in this course 

is unique, innovative and provides a good example of how the concept of individual- 
ized instruction can be transformed into a superior vocational program. The new 
trainee first receives some basic instruction in metal working, oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting on individual projects. The instructor, through local dealers, 
maintains a supply of dented fenders. Each student completely repairs, surfaces 
and paints a fender as a project. Having completed this objective to the instruc- 
tor’s satisfaction, the trainee is assigned to increasingly more complex projects, 
working completely on his own. His final assignment is a complete body repair 
job, including making an estimate and arriving at the final price. The placement 
record is in excess of 90 percent. Another interesting technique concerning atten- 
dance was noted in this shop. The instructor, if he finds attendance lagging, posts 
the attendance percentage on the board with the number of potential trainees on the 
waiting list to enter the course. The average attendance is 89 percent. 

0. Electronics Course --Phoenix: The instructor, working with electronics 
employers, has developed an excellent course outline and performance objectives. 
These are constantly revised according to changes in hiring and /jb requirements, 
or to make allowances for the varying degrees of enrollee capability. Projects 
and progress are judged against strict industry quality control standards. The 
instructor has also developed an extensive number of written materials, audio- 
visual aids, work samples and other methods for getting various techniques across 
to the individual student. The attendance rate is 91. 7 percent. 

7. Food Service Course— Cincinnati : This course has been singled out because 
of its orientation toward the teachin g of food services rather than toward the prepar- 
ation of meals for staff and enrollees. Training objectives have been clearly defined 
in the areas of baking, combination/cook, counter work, short order cook and 
cashier/waitress. The training objectives are drawn up weekly and turned over 
to the cafeteria operator. The cafeteria incorporates into its menu food prepared 



by enrollees in conjunction with their training. The entire menu, however, does 
not depend solely on food prepared by enrollees. The attendance record is 88.2 
percent and the retention rate is considerably above average. 

8. Office Occupations --General: Office occupations (or multi-clerical) 
courses in general are well designed and are more frequently adapted to the 
cluster approach than any other course except automotive. There are also 
many unique and innovative techniques being developed for various multi -clerical 
segments: 

a. Syracuse: This center, utilizing the welding and office occupations 
classes, designed and built its own teaching console. The console, 
which uses commercial tapes and locally developed materials, is 

a very effective teaching tool. 

b. East Los Angeles : Working with the telephone company, the center 
converted one of its classrooms into a very realistic office setting. 
Visitors and students check in with the receptionist who operates an 
intercom switchboard, and can be used in contact with the instructor 
or other students who have various "office duties" for the day. The 
whole atmosphere and decorum is realistic. The equipment is on 
"long term loan" from the telephone company at no cost to the center. 

c. Des Moines : Clerical trainees perform many of the clerical functions 
for the center administrative office. One of the large volume jobs 
they do is preliminary preparation of Form 952’s for all trainees. 

This provides realistic, meaningful work for trainees, and a feeling 
of involvement in center operations. 

d. New York City : Occupational instructors have done an outstanding 
job in working with employers to prepare center trainees to take 
civil service and private entrance examinations. A follow-up is 
performed on all clerical referrals. If trainees have failed entrance 
exams, the staff tries to determine reasons for their failures. Curri- 
culum revisions are made on the basis of these follow-up checks, 
although there have been a few cases where the center has convinced 
employers to revise their testing programs. 

e. Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Office Occupations program is far broader 
than other multi -clerical programs. It also has an excellent diagnostic - 
orientation program, and its equipment is excellent. 

Problem Courses 

In contrast to the "positive" courses, there are some which have been labeled 
"problem courses.’* These include Food Services, Building Maintenance and sewing 
courses. 
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1. Food Services : Food Services programs run into problems on two counts: 

(1) There is a difference of opinion between the Employment Service and most Skills 
Center staffs regarding the employability of Food Services completers with the 
former more pessimistic; and (2) Food Services courses often become production 
operations rather than vocational courses. Supporting the view of center staffs, 
placement statistics for food Services appear better than average. (See Chapter VI) 
At the same time, the Employment Service seems to be correct in its contention 
that most of the jobs in which Food Services graduates are placed are low-wage, 
menial positions with little upward mobility. It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
successful enrollees are placed because of their training or because the jobs are 
unattr active and characterized by high turnover and frequent vacanies. Even 

if the average low-skilled worker could obtain these jobs without training, this does 
not prove that the disadvantaged enrollee could have done so. The second problem 
is related to the first but may be even more serious. Where Food Services pro- 
grams are primarily service feeding operations for enrollees and staff, production 
often takes precedence over training. The Cincinnati program, described above, 
avoids this problem. 

2. Building Maintenance : Building Maintenance completers are also susceptible 
to placement in low-wage , menial jobs. The placement rate for Building Mainten- 
ance is the lowest of all occupational offerings (50 percent), and the course also 
has the highest absentee rate. 

3. Sewing Trades: In spite of the MDTA regulation excluding garment trades, 
sewing courses are offered at seven of the centers under various titles such as 
drapery or tailoring. The same complaint is heard regarding these courses — place- 
ment in low -wage, menial jobs. Placement rates for these courses are low and 
absentee rates are high. Upholstery courses generally have the same problems. 

Flexibility 

One of the prime requirements of the Skills Centers is that they be flexible, 
that they have the capacity to adapt to changing labor market conditions . One 
measure of this capacity is the frequency with which existing courses are dropped 
from center curricula and new ones added. There are numerous examples of 
the former but few of the latter. The following is a partial list of courses dropped 
from the 19 centers: 

-- Food Services at five centers 

-- Electronics at four centers 

— Drafting at three centers 

— Upholstery at two centers 

— Marine Engines at two centers 
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— Building Maintenance at two centers 
— Service Station Sales/Mechanic at two centers 

-- The following were dropped at various centers: Shoe Repair, Nursery 
and Landscaping, Metal Polishing, Ward and Surgical Technician, 

Power Sewing, Appliance Repair, Machine Tool, Grinder Operator, 

Screw Machine Operator, Maintenance Mechanics, Farm Maintenance 
Mechanic, Welding, Knitter Mechanic, Office Machine Repairman, 

Material Handling, Factory Assembly, Aircraft Structure , Plumbing, 
Carpentry, Electricity, Chassis Assembly, Woodworking, Stenographer. 

A few of the courses were low level and unpopular such as Food Services, Building 
Maintenance, Service Station Sales, and Produc tion Assembly, More often, however, 
they were attractive sounding courses and the reaons given were low placement 
rates or the difficulty of supplying the required skills in the time available and 
the limited abilities of the enrollees . 

Thus, though a substantial amount of program change occurs, the direction 
of movement is always toward stabilization around the core courses which com- 
prise the builk of enrollments in all centers. Center personnel tend to respond 
that designation of courses is an ES responsibility, yet they appear to have 
considerable influence upon what the ES chooses to designate. Food Services 
courses, for instance, are continued despite ES opposition. Flexibility appears 
to be available but seldom used. The reasons are explored further in the section 
on Labor Market Relevancy, later in the chapter. 

Instructor Committment 



The dedic ati on of the instructional staff is one of the Skills Centers' greatest 
assets. Although this may be considered an ’’intangible , " the positive reaction of 
enrollees to most Skills Center courses is directly attributed to it. A high 
percentage of the instructors attempt to maintain close contact with employers 
to assist in placement and to keep current with new developments , techniques , 
and equipment. A considerable number obtain equipment, manuals and other 
training materials through employer contacts. Earlier, the Skills Centers used 
craft advisory committees to assist in the development of course outlines and 
curricula. However, these committees tend to become inactive over time. 
Consequently, most contacts are now made on an individual basis. One center 
director is revising teaching schedules to permit instructors to spend one full 
day every two weeks updating their knowledge. In other centers, however, 
instructors are required to teach eight hours a day, leaving little time for curricu- 
lum development or the updating of the instructor’s trade knowledge. 
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Instructional and Service Components 



The essence of the Skills Center concept is to combine under one roof as 
many as possible of the training, education and supportive services needed by a 
disadvantaged clientele. The availability and quality of these components is a 
measure of the extent to which Skills Centers achieve in practice what they in- 
tend in concept. 

Pre -Vocational Training 

All Skills Centers recognize that a substantial portion of their enrollees need 
a period of assessment and occupational exposure. In the early stages of the 
Skills Center program, this was accomplished through a formal pre -vocational 
component, often running up to 16 weeks. 

Pre -vocational training had the following objectives: 

1. Motivate realistic self-assessment by each trainee of his potential and 
interest in terms of a realistic training goal. 

2. Ascertain the occupational field that is most suited to each trainee. 

3. Assess the enrollee's need for basic education. 

4. Develop alternatives for those trainees who are appraised as not being 
ready or able to benefit from training. 

5. Develop good work habits, characteristics desired by employers, personal 
habits and proper dress. 

6. Develop job seeking techniques, interviewing adequacy and the ability to 
utilize the service of community agencies. 

Only three of the 19 centers continue to offer formal pre -vocational progr ams 
and these have been cut back to two and six weeks duration. Centers which have 
discontinued pre-vocational components cite the following reasons: 

1. The dropout rate was too high during the pre-vocational period. The 
trainees came to the center with the primary objective of receiving skill training. 
They became impatient with the long delay. Many were not interested in observing 
other occupations and rejected the idea of spending long hours in basic education 
classrooms . 

2. The practice created serious administrative problems and schedule g. 

One of the most important phases of the program was the exposure of the trainee 
to all of the occupational areas at the center. The assignment of pre-vocational 
enrollees to instructors who already had full classes caused disruption in the 
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regular training and placed a tremendous burden on the instructor. If, on the 
other hand, the pre -vocational phase was conducted in a separate setting, it 
became artificial and increased costs prohibitively. 

3. Pre -designation by the Employment Service of the course to which a 
trainee is assigned makes pre -vocational training unnecessary. 

4. Cut -backs in funds made it impossible to continue pre -vocational programs. 

The objective now is to get the trainee into the vocational area at the earliest 
possible time- -get his hands busy working in the trade he has selected (or has 
been selected for him). The hope is that when his interest has been stimulated, 
the other elements will come as a natural, easy consequence. The trainee will 
see and understand his weaknesses and become more receptive to remedial and 
related education. 

Nevertheless, most center administrators still believe ’Pre-Voc” is necessary 
and have woven elements into such components as orientation and counseling. In 
some centers, specialized programs have been developed to fill the gap. One-half 
the referrals in one center are assigned for pre -vocational training with die other 
half pre -designated for specific occupations by the Employment Service. Another 
has adopted a refinement of the cluster system by means of which enrollees are 
assigned to a ’’family of jobs, ” rather than to a specific occupational area. The 
trainee spends his first 13 weeks of training in a broad pre -vocational "hands on” 
program before being assigned to a specific training area. Still another center 
devotes three weeks to a pre -vocational assessment program during which the 
enrollee is exposed to a v/ide assortment of work samples and exploratory experi- 
ences. Given the limited budgets and the reluctance of enrollees to spend time 
in activities not directed toward specific skills and jobs, this latter approach, 
which is frequently used in vocational rehabilitation, merits -^ore extended explor- 
ation and experiment. 

Orientation 



Orientation components have also been curtailed in order to move the trainee 
into vocational training as soon as possible. Orientation lasts two weeks or more 
in only six centers; one week in three centers; and less than a week in ten centers, 
four of which use only one-half day for this component. 

The more comprehensive orientation programs usually include the following: 

— World of Work (learning how to prepare for a job, how to look for 
a job, job behavior, employee/employer relations) 

— Community Resources (knowledge of agencies which can be help- 
ful to enrollees) 
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— Career Exploration (occupational outlook) 



— Individual and Group Counseling and Guidance (self appraisal, 
attitudes, health, grooming, attendance and punctuality) 

One center describes its program as follows: 

’’Orientation may be regarded as the beginning step in assisting students 
to positive movement toward an adequate understanding of themselves and 
their new environment. . . .the following goals and objectives are suggested: 

x j assist students in the development and understanding 
cf their interests, abilities and aptitudes. 

To help students see the relationship between abilities , 
interests, aptitudes and the various occupations. 

To help students realize that individuals differ. 

To help students develop a realistic understanding of the 
factors which individuals must consider for educational 
and vocational achievement. ...” 

Most centers, however, merely conduct an orientation to the center itself, 
including an introduction to the staff, the courses offered and services available, 
and the center’s rules and regulations. Some centers use the orientation period 
solely for completing enrollee forms and other paper work. 

Some of the best uses of audio-visual aids, films, tapes, video recorders, 
commercial and center -developed materials, and varied counseling methods (for 
example, role playing and group interaction) were observed in the better orienta- 
tion classes. On the negative side, the greatest number of dropouts occur during 
orientation. The extent to which this indicates dissatisfaction with the orientation 
content or only that most dropouts occur early in a program, regardless of the 
offering, is unclear. Because of the various approaches and seemingly divergent 
philosophies regarding orientation, the program should be under continuous evalu- 
ation and analysis, so that successful and positive accomplishments can be 
disseminated to others having problems in this area. 

Employability Training 

Efforts to overcome the loss of pre -vocational training resulted in the develop- 
ment of a series of unique and innovative programs. They are aimed primarily 
at strengthening the employability of the trainee. Although they cover basically 
the same subjects as pre-voc and orientation, the approach and emphasis has 
been redirected. Two noteworthy examples are: 
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Table 3-1 



Educational Achievement Levels- -Nine Centers 



Center 


Communications 


Computation 


Average 


All Centers 


6.3 


6.1 


6.6 


65 


5.3 


4.9 


5.1 


50 


NA 


NA 


9.5 


35 


5.0 


5.6 


5.3 


10 


6.8 


5.6 


6.2 


30 


6.0 


6.3 


6.1 


70 


7.2 


6.3 


6.8 


85 


6.3 


7.1 


6.7 


90 


6.1 


5.8 


5.9 


75 


8.0 


7.1 


7.6 



The Syracuse Center conducted a survey of the improvement in achievement 
which occurred during enrollment. The results are as follows: 



Table 3-2 

Increases in Achievement Levels --Syracuse 





Average Grade Levels 
Com- In- 


Average 
Hours Per 


Subject 


Entry 


pletion . 


creases 


Grade Level 


Cor prehension 


4.7 


6.2 


1.5 


26.5 


Computational 


4.9 


6.7 


1.9 


23.1 
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1. The Job Focus Program- “Philadelphia : The content is divided into three 
segments and given at the beginning, midway and just prior to the completion 
of the individual’s training program. The initial Job Focus covers adjustments 

and orientation to the center, description of individual training objectives, exposure 
to the industry (field trips), and expected behavior. The mid-term Focus reinforces 
the subjects covered in the initial session but is oriented more intensely toward 
die nature of the industries for which the enrollees are being trained. The final 
segment covered pre -employment subjects and is scheduled immediately prior to 
the enrollee's completion date. 

2. Employee -Employer Relations Program — West Columbia : This program 
covers World of Work subjects: job and employer relations, interviewing, job 
hunting, and consumer economics, among other subjects. It is an integral part 
of the regular schedule and is conducted one hour per day throughout the entire 
period the trainee is at the center. Classes are grouped by occupation, and an 
attempt is made to gear each session toward die particular occupational group. 

Good use is made of audio-visual aids, and group interaction techniques are 
employed to a considerable extent. 

Basic Education 



The average school grade level attained by Skills Center enrollees is 10. 4 years. 
The average achievement level, of course, is a good deal lower. ORC was able to 
collect the results of achievement tests from nine centers. According to this in- 
formation, the average achievement level is at the sixth grade level (math 6. 1 and 
English 6. 3) at the time the trainees leave the Skills Center. 

The Kansas City Center made an analysis of how long it takes to raise an 
individual one grade level depending on the enrollee's entry achievement level. 

The results are as follows: 



Table 3-3 

Le ngth of Time to Increase Achievement Levels -Kansas City 
Clock Hours of Instructor Per Grade Level Increase 
Entry Level Comprehension Computation 



6. 0 and above 


13.9 


16.1 


4.0 to 5.9 


17.7 


16.3 


Oto 3.9 


44.2 


28.1 
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No data are available to indicate how long these achievement gains are maintained. 
Even if they were to disappear within a year or two, a gain of one year of achieve- 
ment in 14 to 18 hours of instruction would appear to be an excellent return on an 
investment in adult education. Most centers, however, appear not to be achieving 
nearly such effective results , and are not determining exactly how effective tiieir 
programs really are. 

Approaches to Basic Education: There are three general approaches to 
remedial education in the 19 centers. Fourteen of the centers attempt to inte- 
grate basic education with occupational training. That is, they relate vocabulary 
remedial reading, spelling and basic math to the vocational offering. The best 
of such courses establish performance objectives to coincide with occupational 
steps, modules, or clusters. Five of the 14 centers which utilize the integrated 
approach establish performance objectives. 

Three centers maintain that basic education can be taught best as a separate 
subject, unrelated to vocational training. Two centers dsemphasize basic education 
altogether and provide only special remedial services for enrcllees who cannot 
advance in their vocational areas without special attention. 

Most centers schedule basic education for two houii a day. If an enrollee 
is a high school graduate, he is permitted to attend vocational training full-time, 
unless it appears that he is in need of remedial attention. Non -high school 
graduates must meet specific achievement levels, depending on the occupational 
offering, before they can attend vocational training full-time. Four centers have 
set an objective of 8th grade achievement for all occupational areas. Others 
leave the achie ^rnent goals to the judgement of instructors and counselors. Three 
centers require enrollees to attend basic education during the entire course of 
their training so that they may progress as far as possible before completion. 

One center schedules basic education seven hours a day for a period of up to 12 
weeks , depending on when the individual trainee is considered ready to obtain the 
maximum benefit from skill training. Another center schedules basic education 
for four hours per day to M get the basic education out of the way as soon as possible. " 
Several centers maintain variable schedules to accommodate special individual 
remedial needs or to offer ESL (English as a second language) and GED programs. 
Neither the observations of the ORC basic team nor the special five center basic 
education study were able to produce evidence to identify the most effective 
alternative. 

Most centers assign students to basic education by occupation to maximize 
the occupational relevancy of the curriculum. In contrast, five centers assign 
on the basis of grade level, usually 0-3, 4 to 6, and 6 to 8, the object being to 
concentrate on the individual needs of the enrollee. A few centers try to do both, 
but this reduces class size immediately. 

GED (General Education Development) : GED programs to assist enrollees to 
prepare for high school equivalency tests are carried on in 13 centers. Special 
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periods are scheduled for GED preparation. Five centers provide off -hours GED 
programs through the voluntary assistance of instructors. All centers make 
information available to enrollees on GED courses carried on at other schools. 

One center does not encourage GED for its younger enrollees. Instead it encourages 
them to obtain their high school diplomas, and arranges for 5 hours of school 
credit for academic achievement. 

English as a Second Language: ESL courses are conducted at seven centers. 
Some ESL courses are among the most innovative of Skills Center programs. One 
center, for example, has developed a set of performance objectives built around 
a ’’survival concept” for Spanish -speaking enrollees. Another is developing a 
’’Five Level Principle for Pre -Vocational Training, ” which concentrates on English 
as a second language. The ITA (International Teaching Alphabet) has been adapted 
in another center for teaching adult illiterates to read, and for language training. 
The programs are described in more detail in Chapter 8. 

Basic Education Summary: There are more divergent views about the teach- 
ing of basic education in Skills Centers than in any other program area. The 
introduction of open-ended training has created problems for basic education 
instructors, and although a substantial number of Skills Center enrollees are 
advancing up the achievement ladder, most centers have not ironed out all the 
kinks in their basic programs. The number of well -equipped learning centers, 
for example, are few in number and those that do exist are under -utilized. Many 
basic education instructors are not aware of the wide variety of techniques and 
methods that can be applied to the teaching of basic education to the disadvantaged 
and are inclined to be dogmatic and inflexible in their overall approach . 

These problems cannot be resolved by the centers alone. Curriculum and 
materials development, staff training, methods and techniques interchange, and 
hardware evaluation require special outside assistance. In some instances, such 
assistance is provided, but not always in the amount and kind that is most effec- 
tive to center operations. The State Board for Vocational Education in Tennessee, 
the Los Angeles and New York City School Districts, and the Technical Education 
Commission In South Carolina, have made staff and materials available to Skills 
Centers in their areas. Funds under the Adult Education Act of 1966 are used for 
basic education in Pennsylvania, Virginia and Missouri. In most areas, however, 
the amount of curriculum assistance available is inadequate at both the state and 
city levels. 

Related Education (Related Theory) 

The trend in Skills Centers is to give the vocational instructors responsibility 
for related education (to provide the necessary theory and academic skills to 
support the skill objective). Fourteen centers follow this practice. Three centers 
include related education as part of their basic education curricula; two centers 
have specialized instructors responsible for related education. 
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The subjects most freqently taught are safety, identification, use and care 
of tools and equipment, shop and business math, measurements, blueprint reading, 
and industry and business familiarization. Various other world of work subjects, 
such as job orientation, attendance, appearance, and employer -employee relations 
are also included at some centers. 

The program is highly formalized in seven centers , with specific time segments 
set aside to cover prescribed subjects. The time allotted in most instances is one 
to two hours per day. The balance of the centers include it in the curriculum, but 
leave it to instructors to determine the appropriate number of hours and schedules. 

There are divergent opinions on whether theory ouould be conducted before 
or after experience. The approach of occupational specialists untrained in teach- 
ing has been to lay the groundwork with theory and demonstration before assigning 
any tasks or projects. However, most instructors who have had teacher education 
believe that it is imperative to provide experience first. One center in a bulletin 
to instructors states* 

It is not assumed that correct practice automatically results from 
study of related theory. Theories derive from experience; and in 
occupational training, experiencing should precede the study of re- 
lated theory. Experiencing, not mere listening, is the dominant 
learning method. The more ’’real" the experience, the more valid 
the training. 

The primary reason for the introduction of "hands on" experience prior to 
theory instruction is a common finding that this sequence increases motivation. 

In contrast, the instructor of a highly successful diesel course in another center 
spends the first six weeks of his program exclusively on lectures and demon- 
strations regarding theory. His trainees seem highly motivated, but his instruc- 
tional skills and the ability of his students are well above average. 



Training Practices 

Over time, a particular package of training procedures has become accepted 
as particularly suited to the Skills Center assignment. These include the cluster 
approach to occupational training, open -entry and open-ended completion and 
individualized instruction. These and the curriculum materials which support 
these procedures are the subjects of this section. 

Cluster Approach 

The Office of Education’s "Guidelines for the Planning and Development of 
Skills Centers " define a cluster as: 

”a group of occupations sharing a common core of experience 
and knowledge with provision for horizontal and vertical mobility. " 



A series of four to ten or more jobs falling within an occupational family are 
grouped together for training purposes . The training is divided into modules 
(or steps) that provide for progressing upward to jobs requiring increasingly more 
complex job skills, or moving laterally to one or more jobs which require similar 
skills. This approach is ideally suited to Skills Center operations, because it 
provides a series of training objectives for trainees with varying but unknown 
degrees of capability. Those without the interest and motivation or the ability 
to master the full range of occupations in a cluster can leave at earlier points 
with a salable skill. The cluster approach also permits a wider occupational 
choice as interests and aptitudes are identified as the trainee is exposed to the 
different areas. It also opens up access to a variety of job opportunities. 

The cluster approach is employed to some extent in fifteen of the nineteen 
centers. The cluster approach is used most frequently in automotive and office 
occupations. It is also being applied in the food service area and to a limited 
extent in health occupations. (The cluster approach requires a complete and 
detailed curricula and well -trained staffs for its implementation and it take the 
latter to produce the former, unless materials are available from an outside 
source. Despite OE’s sponsorship and the widespread verbal commitment to 
the concept, only two centers could be said to have both the intent and the 
capability to make almost universal use of the cluster approach through their 
courses. 

Open-Ended Training 

The OE guidelines define open-ended training as training so planned that: 

1. The Employment Service may refer individuals to an occupational 
cluster at any time, rather than waiting for the start of a new class. 

2. The curriculum and instruction will permit such referral through 
individualized instruction. 

3. Placement will occur whenever the employability team determines that 
the individual has reached his potential within the cluster. 

All nineteen centers are following the open-ended approach in most occupational 
areas. It is one of the most unique and positive features of the Skills Center pro- 
gram. The open-ended approach permits the Employment Service to recruit and 
to make placements on a continuous basis . Whenever a dropout or completion 
opens a slot in an on-going program, a new enrollee can be referred to fill it. 

The centers can maintain slots at authorized levels, thus reducing per -enrollee 
costs. 



Nevertheless, open -entry and exit has caused much consternation among 
some instructors. They find it difficult to accept new enrollees at intermediate 
periods in a course already underway, particularly when referral and enrollment 
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are instantaneous with a stream of enrollees flowing in and out continuously. Their 
criticism may be justified in a limited number of courses, for example, courses 
requiring licensing, such as LPN (Licensed Practical Nurse). Such courses usually 
have prescribed curricula or sequence set by a state board. In most instances, 
however, open-endedness is both maligned and misunderstood, particularly by 
those who are more steeped in the traditional approaches and more subject matter 
than trainee oriented. Provision of staff training and curriculum materials would 
help resolve this problem. In the interim many centers have worked out compro- 
mise arraiigements with the Employment Service. Some have intake on a weekly 
or bi-weekly basis rather than continuously and at random; others hold off on 
replacements until sufficient vacanies exist to permit processing of replacements 
on a group basis. 

Another means of coping successfully with open-entry is the judicious 
use of Teacher Aides. As new enrollees enter the course, the introductory or 
orientation phase is handled by aides , or if the instructor prefers , he can have 
the aide oversee projects and conduct the orientation himself. Similar divisions 
of responsibility in order to provide specialized attention can also be utilized 
during different phases of the training itself. 

Individualized Instruction 



Individualized instruction provides for each trainee to start his training at 
the level where it is determined that he needs improvement. His training and 
experience are taken into consideration and, as a result, it is not necessary for 
him to start at some pre -specified arbitrary level and repeat ground he has 
already covered. He is then permitted to proceed at his own individual pace 
along Hie path to this training objective. 

This approach is not unique to Skills Centers , but is particularly effective in 
serving the center clientele. The wide range of differences in educational and 
experience levels, the open-ended approach and the need for immediate and 
individual reinforcement without undesirable competition and within a limited 
period of time are ideally suited for individualized instruction. 

The implementation of individualized instruction requires considerable 
initial preparation and intensive training and reorientation of staff. All competent 
instructors know the skills and related education required to obtain and hold jobs 
in particular occupations. These must be broken down into a series of steps each 
with its own performance objectives, usually proceeding from the simple to the 
complex and arranged in logical learning sequences. Groups of these objectives 
are frequently put together into modules which can coincide with various spin-off 
points for different levels of employability within the occupational cluster. 

The methods and materials to put these objectives into operation varied 
widely. Programmed instruction frequently was used, but was by no means the 
onlv method. Kits, workbooks, practice sets, projects, job sheets, and other 
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commercial and instructor developed materials are often found. In a number of 
the centers, regardless of the methods used, there are realistic and measurable 
check points (tests, demonstrations, etc. ) to provide feed-back on enrollee pro- 
gress. Group instruction is not excluded and seems highly desirable in certain 
segments of related and basic education, especially when groups of students are 
having similar problems or are proceeding through the same training objectives. 
The amount of developmental work necessary to launch a solid individu ali zed 
program is monumental. However, after the course has been programmed, 
instructors will h^ve more time to provide enrollees with individualized attention, 
and much of the routine can be handled by an aide. 

Without solid preparation individualized programs risk becoming tutoring 
operations. This happened in many centers, resulting in frustration to both 
the enrollee and the instructor. Many instructors interviewed, for instance, 
thought that the concept of individualized instruction forbade lecturing or even . 
addressing more than one person at a time. Enrollees complained of sitting idle 
while instructors went from individual to individual with the same information. 
Better training could enable instructors to be more flexible in utilizing all the 
instructional methods applicable to the needs of the particular individuals and 
groups. 

Curriculum and Materials 

One of the major problems centers face in implementing the techniques de- 
scribed above is the dearth of well developed curricula and materials. Center 
staffs in many areas are attempting to develop materials without outside help. 

One center's definition of its responsibility is worth quoting at length : 

Once an occupation is broken down into its component skills and 
work -related knowledge they must be assembled into a learning 
sequence which begins with the things the learner already knows and 
proceeds to add new skills and knowledge to them. The curriculum 
must be arranged so that not only do we go from the known to the 
unknown but also from the simple to the more complex skills and 
concepts which must be mastered. A SEQUENCE OF PLANNED 
EXPERIENCES IS ESSENTIAL TO EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 
(emphasis in original source). 

The curriculum coordinator and his staff are delegated to assist 
in the HOW and WHY of instruction while the team leaders and head 
foremen fully determine the WHAT. 

Hie fact that an instructor is "teaching" is no guarantee that 
trainees are learning. In order to learn, a trainee must "experience" 

— he must feel, see, manipulate and hear and he must want to do it. 

But, listening to an instructor or merely reading — the verbal approach 
— is the least effective means of learning and of teaching. Some talk 
is necessary. But, teaching effectiveness is determined, not by how 



busy the teacher is but by how busy the trainees are experiencing 
the curriculum planned for them. 



Because of the tendency of many instructors to lecture and 
verbalize while traiuees presumably listen, we are stressing the use 
of teaching aids which emphasize seeing and doing. The stress on 
teaching aids is an attempt to restore balance vhen lecturing becomes 
the major method of instruction. 

The MDT curriculum staff members are specialists in the art 
of teaching— in the "why" and the "how, " and they are available to 
assist the instructional staff in all phases of curriculum develop- 
ment. This does not mean that they can or should write the courses 
of study for the occupational team leaders but they should be involved 
in the process in the following ways: 

1. Locate courses and other information concerning occupational 
training in other communities and work with our instructional 
staff in evaluating them. 

2. Help determine the order or sequence in which the occupational 
s kills and knowledge should be presented on the basis of the 
laws of learning. 

3. Help determine, locate or develop the types of teaching aids 
which will facilitate instruction. 

4. Help the instructional staff to develop objective means of 
evaluating each trainee’s progress, since learning is facilitated 
if the learner knows what progress he is making. 

5. Help improve the knowledge and practice of instruction by bring- 
ing to the instruction staff films , literature and demonstrations 
concerned with the best in educational practice. 

6. Develop guidelines for preparing courses of study, lesson planning, 
lesson presentation, and the effective use of various types of instruc- 
tional aids. 

The center from which the above document emanted is the only one of the 19 
centers which has a curriculum development specialist on its staff. Six other 
centers report that they receive at least minimum help from states , community 
colleges or local school systems. All other centers must do the best they can. 
This means that instructors must develop their own materials. Most material on 
the market is written for children or adolescents in elementary or secondary 
schools , and is not applicable to Skills Center enrollees. The lit tie applicable 
material available on the market is not utilized, primarily because center instruc 
tors and teachers are not aware of its existence. 



In some centers, excellent materials have been developed by instructors and 
curriculum specialists, but even these are not disseminated to ether centers. 

It would seem logical that as new approaches are developed and tested, they be 
made available throughout the MDTA Skills Center complex. The following are 
a few examples of exemplary programs that are worthy of dissemination: 

1. East Los Angeles has developed a set of performance objectives for each 
course conducted at the center. The technical assistance provided by the City 
School Department is also a model of the kind of support a center can receive 
from the sponsoring agency. 

2. This center has also developed outstanding curriculum materials, in 
addition to a volume of bulletins containing teaching aids, etc. 

3. The MDTA central administration in New York City has provided excellent 
material in all areas of Skills Center programming, includmg counseling. The 
State in this area has also developed excellent materials for use by center staffs. 

4. The Tennessee State Department of Vocational Education has worked closely 
with the Memphis Skills Center’s instructors, using instructor inputs as the basis 
for the development of curricula and other materials. These materials are also 
used in this State's newly developed Area Technical Centers. 

All curriculum material collected by ORC will be turned over to the Office 
of Education at the conclusion of the project. "Canned” programs should rarely 
be used intact in Skills Centers. There is no such thing as a general program or 
series of curricula that would suit the needs of all centers. Nevertheless, there 
should be an exchange of information and materials among centers. Given as 
wide a range of materials as possible, instructors can choose from and adapt 
materials to the needs of particular trainees. 



Center Administration and Program Quality 

The quality of the training provided is also influenced by the administrative 
setting in which it occurs and the timing sequences , staffing practices and facilities 
in use. 

Use of Time 



All 19 centers provide full-time (7 to 8 hours) training five days per week 
during prime time (between 7:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. ) in accordance with Skills 
Center criteria. Seven centers provide either a partial or full program in a 
second or overlapping shift. Several centers have conducted evening classes in 
the past, but have discontinued them due to funding and/or training slot reductions. 

The most common utilization of time is six hours in skill training and two 
hours in basic education. There are many variations to accommodate remedial 



work, GED and other specialty components which have been described above. The 
minimum number of hours devoted to skill training is five. Practically all centers 
permit full time skill training when other objectives have been met Several 
directors contend that the eight hour day is too long to retain the interest of dis- 
advantaged student. 

The length of program is related to the complexity of the occupation. Where 
the cluster approach and individualized instruction are incorporated, the individual 
trainee’s capacity has a major affect on course length. Though Skills Center 
courses tend to be 30 to 40 weeks in length, they ordinarily contain about the same 
number of actual skill training classroom hours as the typical two-year course 
in a traditional post-secondary vocational school. Because the characteristics 
of the trainees are somewhat different, it is difficult to compare the quality of 
results. Yet it was the definite and consistent impression of the evaluation team 
that the quality of Skills Center offerings and resultant gains in trainee achieve- 
ment were at least equal to the usual post- secondary occupational course. 

Staff Certification 



All except two centers require vocational education instructors to be certified 
as ’’qualified” by either the State or local school board. Such certification generally 
requires a higxi school diploma, evidence of a certain number of years employed in 
the occupational field, a satisfactory grade on a test designed to measure the 
applicant’s knowledge of his craft, the satisfactory completion of specified educa- 
tional or teacher training courses , and a certain period of practice teaching. 

Only one center does not require certification for basic education instructors. 

In all cases, basic education teachers must have at least a Bachelor's degree, 
more comprehensive educational courses , and a longer period of practice teaching. 

The criteria established in most states and local areas for obtaining part-time , 
temporary or provisional certification is usually sufficiently flexible to allow 
recognition of trade experience in lieu of academic achievement. Such criteria 
for basic education instructors are more stringent, in that the requirement of a 
Bachelor's degree still holds, even if other requirements are relaxed. Most Skills 
Center instructors and basic education teachers fit into the "temporary” or 
"provisional” category. Only three centers require permanent credentials for all 
instructional staff. 

There appears to be no relationship between the "permanent" certification of 
instructors and program quality. Most center directors express a strong preference 
for instructors with trade rather than academic experience and for basic education 
instructors who are not "locked in” to traditional teaching techniques. Instructors 
and teachers who do not qualify for permanent credentials are encouraged to take 
teacher training courses in order to meet renewal requirements. In most cases, 
however, intensive in-service training is the best method of preparing new in- 
structors for Skills Center employment. One state requires six years of 
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occupational experience beyond the learner level befr . teacher 

is allowed to take an examination to see if he is comp m iu* occupational 
field. This has kept competent aides from being exam., id for certification as 
instructors. 

Use of Aides 

Eleven centers employ die services of teacher aides. Two additional centers 
use aides in other capacities, such as social worker aides and attendance technicians. 
The centers using aides and die areas in which they work are as follows . 

-- 75: Clerical Occupations (1) 

— 80: Auto Mechanic, Auto Body, Food Service and Machine Shop (6) 

— 95: New Careers trainees assigned on a part-time basis by the 

Board of Education (5) 

— 45: Basic Education, Auto Mechanics and Multi -Fabrication (4) 

— 65: Seven assigned citywide (five centers) — Primarily as 

interpreters <1) 

— 50: Social Worker Aides (2) 

— 55: Office Occupations, Auto Mechanics (2) 

-- 30: Attendance Technicians (2) 

— 15: Office Occupations, Media Center and Counseling (3) 

-- 40: Office Occupations, ESL, Pre-Vocational and Medical (4) 

— 85: Office Occupations and Machine Shop (2) 

— 60: Basic Education, Communications Lab and Electronics (3) 

The reaction to the use of aides is generally favorable, although a few admin- 
istrators complained that they are more trouble than they are worth. The key 
seems to be identifying responsible jobs for the aides to perform, and providing 
adequate training and supervision. Not only must the aides beU ' r e that their jobs 
are important, but administrators and instructors must actually rely on services 
provided by them. Where aides are '’more trouble than they are worth, ” the 
jobs they are performing are generally categorized as "Mickey Mouse, " both by 
the aides themselves and by the staff. 

Aides are particularly valuable in langurge labs and open-ended and individual- 
ized instruction programs; in fact, aides are indispensable to a good program of 



the latter type. In language labs, aides become experts in the use of 

teaching hardware and in communicating with non- English speaking enrollees. 

In individualized instruction programs, aides supervise "drills" and help out 
with minor problems, as well as operate machines. In open-ended situations, 
aides are particularly valuable in providing orientation, or in supervising 
projects while the instructor conducts orientation. One center uses social worker 
or counselor aides to make home visits, promote supportive services, and serve 
as mediators between enrollees and the center staff (See Chapter 8). 

Turnover 

Because of the peculiarities of MDTA funding, the flexibility of Skills Center 
programming and other factors, staff turnover rates do not hold much significance. 
From a purely subjective view, however, turnover rates did not seem to be high. 
Length of service figures (See Chapter 4) support this contention. 

The most common reason instructors and aides leave Skills Centers is to 
accept teaching positions in other manpower programs or in the regular school 
system. This occurs most frequently in areas where new, progressive programs 
are being initiated. Skills Center trained instructors have been openly recruited 
for programs such as the Regional Occupational Centers in Los Angeles and Area 
Technical Schools in the South. 

Staff Training 

There is a critical need for staff training in most of the 19 Skills Centers. 
Additional staff training would help solve problems related to curriculum develop- 
ment, open-ended enrollment, individualized instruction and motivational training, 

Skills Center vocational and basic education instructors are asked to assume 
more responsibility than teachers in most other institutions . They are asked tc 
"empathize with" and "understand" enrollees, some of whom feel no complusion 
to understand in return; they are asked to be "flexible" and "innovative" while 
teaching such long hours that they have little time for the planning that leads to 
flexibility and innovativeness. 

The most effective approach to staff training presently in operation is the 
in-service approach carried on by centers themselves. These programs seem to 
be more realistically based than programs brought in from the outside. In-service 
programs are not necessarily conducted solely by center staffs; specialists are 
brought in to provide specific assistance. Many center directors complained of 
massive overdoses of "sensitivity training, ” and simultaneous lack of worthwhile 
technical training. Too often, teacher trainers are felt to be generalists who 
have the same panacea for every type of situation. In several areas, however, 
centers are receiving valuable help from local school departments , states and 
from federal contracts lor teacher training. 




A typical in-service program includes a two -week orientation period, followed 
by regularly scheduled inter-staff meetings, half or full -day workshops and 
conferences. One center has a Staff Development Committee, made up of front 
line staff and supervisors, who analyze problem areas and plan and conduct train- 
ing programs to meet current needs. 

A wide range of other efforts is attempted, with, varying degrees of effective- 
ness. Most states have teacher -trainers on their staffs, or through the university 
system , who provide courses ranging from 4 to 60 hours of intensive training. 
College credit is awarded for much of this training and such courses are usually 
prescribed for credentialing or its renewal. Frequently, they cover teaching 
methods and techniques , which almost without exception are traditional in nature 
and oriented toward the regular high -school vocational education system. Although 
such instruction is useful, it falls short of meeting the needs of Skills Centers, in 
one state with a rigid credit hour program, the requirement for credential renewal 
(and job retention) includes a course in American History. This is a source of 
considerable resentment among some Skills Center staff members. 

Workshops and annual conferences, conducted by the State MDTA, local school 
board, or Individual centers, are scheduled in almost all areas. Workshops and 
conferences have some effect in providing an interchange of information, but 
little real training is accomplished in conferences. New York City conducts a 
workshop one afternoon each month and a joint conference luncheon once a week. 
New Jersey and Tennessee conduct one week annual seminars at. which time all 
centers shut down and all MDTA stiff attend. Gardena and Syracuse conduct 
regularly scheduled workshops *' .enter staff up to 15 times per year. 

All centers have used the se- vices of AMIDS (Area Manpower Institutes for 
Development of Staff) to some i nt. Reaction regarding the effectiveness and 
relevancy of this instruction ranges from excellent tc poor. One problem with 
AMIDS training is that centers have problems scheduling staff to attend AMIDS 
sessions. Some staff claim that AMIDS sessions axe too long; others complain 
that part-time and temporary teachers do not get paid while attending AMIDS 
sessions. AMIDS appears to have been most successful in the area of ’’awareness" 
or "sensitivity" training. 

The critical need, however, is for specific training in the following areas; 

— Learning theory and methods of behavior modification as applied 
to the adult underprivileged and undereducated. 

— Organization of general courses of study, task analysis, develop- 
ment of performance objectives, sequencing from the simple to 
the complex, course outlines, job and operation sheets. 

— Methods of integrating skills training, related theory, basic education 
and counseling. 
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-- Determining, locating, developing and using materials, 
texts, literature, films, tapes and other teaching aids. 

— Identifying, . locating or developing effective instructional 
methods and techniques, such as the cluster approach, 
individualized instruction, programmed learning and in- 
struction, demonstrations and lectures, and other educational 
practices. 

— Developing objective means of evaluating trainee progress 
through appropriate tests which are related to performance 
objectives. 

Instruction in these subjects should be tailored to each center's unique needs. 
They must be drawn from actual experiences in the very specialized field of pro- 
graming for the disadvantaged and undereducated adult. Most teacher educators 
have not even observed, let alone participated in, this type of instruction. 

Facilities 



Ten centers are located in industrial-commercial buildings. They range 
from new modem manufacturing facilities to surplus warehouses and one rundown 
hotel which was most recently used as a chicken hatchery. Five are in surplus 
elementary or secondary school buildings, four of which have been condemned. 

Two are community colleges and two are in area trade schools. The problems 
of location, utilization and maintenance of some of the older structures is covered 
in Chapter 5. 

From a program standpoint, the most desirable facility is a modem building 
located in a light industrial area. The atmosphere in this type of facility appears 
to be more conducive to learning, good attendance and enrollee identification than 
any other. 

Equipment 

Equipment in most centers compares favorably to that found in good vocational 
schools, but in centers which have been in operation more than five years, equip- 
ment is beginning to present a problem. Equipment in these centers is becoming 
either worn out or obsolete. Since there is no provision in budgets for replacement 
or expensive maintenance, programs are beginning to suffer. A more detailed 
discussion of this problem is contained in Chapter 5. 



Relevance to the Labor Market 

------ — ■ — - — — - — — • — — — * — - — ■ — ■ — * — ^ • — — - 

Most of the courses offered at all Skills Centers are listed in CAMPS documents 
as occupations which are in short supply. -would seem, therefore, that Skills 
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Centers are relevant to the various labor markets in which they are operating. 

The r ange of offerings at Skills Centers, however, is extremely narrow, not 
only within individual centers, but within the Skills Center complex as a whole. 

There is very little difference, for example, between the courses offered in a 
rural center in the South and those offered in, say, New York City or Detroit. 

One would expect that courses offered in such widely divergent labor market areas 
would be different. Furthermore, although many offerings have been dropped 
from various centers, the same course offerings reappear year after year. Finally, 
there is a serious limitation in the number of courses suitable for women. 

Course offerings are formally outside the control of the Skills Center; it is 
the responsibility of the Employment Service to requisition training programs 
from State Departments of Vocational Education. However, vocational education 
officials are not without influence on the occupations chosen. Before drafting these 
requistions (MT-l’s), local ES offices are supposed to perform labor market 
analyses to ascertain whether or not there is a "reasonable expectation of employ- 
ment" in particular occupational areas. 

Interviews with ES personnel responsible for drafting MT-l’s reveal that true 
labor market analyses are very seldom made. Although most local or area ES 
offices have research division, they are not utilized in the MT-1 process, primar- 
ily because they are not geared to MDTA needs. ES labor market surveys generally 
appear 6 months to a year following the collec^on of data. Thus , the information 
contained in these surveys is of limited usefulness in determining reasonable ex- 
pectation of employment at the time MT-l’s must be developed. Where they are 
applicable, it is in the persistently demanded occupations that turn up so regularly 
among MDTA courses. 

The steps in the MT-1 process are as follows for the typical state: 

— The State Department of Employment Security (or its equivalent) 
requests MT-l’s for the coming program year from the area 
offices. The state usually requests a designation of the relative 
priorities for these MT-l’s. 

— The area offices request either MT-l’s or justification for 
MT-l's from local offices. 

— The local offices either draft the MT-l’s or forward the 
backup justification to the area office. The justification is 
based primarily on job oroers received by local offices from 
employers, although in some cases, employers are surveyed 
by telephone. Local offices assign priorities to the MT-l’s. 

— In most cases, proposed MT-l’s are not cleared through local 
advisory or CAMPS committees. Even in the few instances 
where such clearance is sought, the action is a mere formality. 



-- In most cases, far more MT-l's are drafted and put into the 
pipeline than can possibly be funded. The State Department 
of Employment Security eventually sorts out all of this 
material and decides which MT-l’s will be forwarded to the 
State Department of Vocational Education for designation of 
training agent and preparation of training costs budgets. 

Critics of this system complain that programs to be offered at Skills Centers 
are determined primarily on the basis of unfilled local ES office job orders. 

Since the ES offices account for only a small part of total labor turnover in any 
given labor market area, to use unfilled ES job orders as the sole criterion for 
determining reasonable expectation of employment might be expected to limit 
the range of course offerings. Whatever the reason, it is clear that large parts 
of the labor market are not represented at all. Distribution of goods, for example, 
has millions of entry jobs, but in the 19 centers surveyed, there were no courses 
for salesmen, truck drivers, or similarly large occupations. The unanswered 
question is: Would the range of offerings be any wider if labor market analyses 
were made? Most of the standard seven training occupations are characterized 
by high turnover and persistent vacancies. For some of the occupations the reason 
is relatively low pay; for others undesirable working conditions. In some cases, 
particularly in "female" occupations, it is the nature of the work force, and for 
some occupations it is persistent growth. Since there are two steps to the process- 
labor market survey and priority setting — existing’ courses may always get priority 
as long as there are "reasonable expectations . " Jobs for the population served 
by MDTA are, by definition, likely to be few. Would placement rates improve 
if other occupations were emphasized? Would preparation for better jobs be more 
costly and limit the number served with fixed budgets? Is it better to have a rich 
program for less people or a lean one for more? These questions will never be 
answered without experimenting with labor market analyses specifically geared 
to the needs of MDTA. This is a Department of Labor- Employment Service 
problem which does not seem to be receiving much consideration at any level -- 
federal, state, area or local. 

One of the most abrasive sources of conflict between Skills Centers and local 
ES offices is course discontinuance. This, too, is an ES responsibility. Centers 
complain that courses are discontinued without sufficient justification. The ES 
responds that centers have a special interest in maintaining unneeded courses. If 
courses are discontinued, instructors must be fired and equipment must be stored. 
In several local Employment Service offices, officials accused instructors of pro- 
moting letters from employers to prove the need for couises the Employment 
Service had decided to discontinue. The implication was that these instructors 
were merely attempting to protect their jobs. 

The ES seems to be on safer ground in course discontinuance than in 
initiation of new courses or continuation of existing ones. Because of the pressure 
exerted on ES officials who recommend discontinuance, they usually build a good 
case, based not only on a lack of job orders, but on employer surveys in the 
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occupational area in question as well. Despite the modest friction, resulting, 
it seems to us that the conflict between the ES and the training agents in this 
area is healthy: each agency tends to keep the other "honest. " 

The basic issue may have no solution. A broader choice of occupations 
would be desirable, if more or better placements resulted. The preparation tends 
to be for entry level jobs for many of which the job's unpopularity. is the reason for 
its availability. The choice may be between preparing die MDTA population for 
these jobs and accepting the problems of status, pay and turnover or spending the 
necessary amount per enrollee to take them from where they are to the full limit 
of their potentialities. Yet with restricted budgets, the number of enrollees, though 
not necessarily the number of completions, would be reduced. Many enrollees 
might also not be willing to invest the time. Yet, there should be experimentation 
with the alternatives. 
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Chapter 4 



THE SKILLS CENTER COUNSELOR 



No component of the Skills Center program is more difficult to analyze, to 
classify and to prescribe for than the counseling function. Not only is there con- 
tinuing debate throughout the world of education about ’’who is a counselor and 
what does he do?” but the Skills Center and manpower program is such a unique 
one to counseling experience that accepted definition and rules of professional 
practice may not b applicable. 

Yet no component is more important. After extensive examinations of coun- 
seling in 19 centers and intensive ones in five centers , the evaluators concluded 
that counseling is the heart of the Skills Center operation. If it had not been for 
the presence of counselors , absentee rates would be higher and hundreds of 
enrollees might have been terminated for cause. Literally thousands of enrollees 
have received minor and major medical services , dental care , child care and 
legal aid through the interventions of Skills Center counselors . It might be argued 
whether such intercession can be legitimately called counseling. It is a fact that 
the functions were necessary and had they not been performed by counselors, 
there would have been no one else to intercede . 

Because of the critical role of counseling and the variety of perceptions about 
it, evaluation of its role in Skills Centers was approached in two contrasting ways. 

The ORC basic team examined from an informed laymen’s viewpoint, ’’who are * 

Skills Center Counselors and what do they do?” Two professional counselors of 

national reputation examined more intensively the techniques of counseling in a ? 

subsample of five centers selected after the initial team visits to represent the 

range of approaches to Skills Center counseling. The first might be considered 

an evaluation of counselors, the second of counseling. This chapter contains the 

general observations of the basic team . The five center counseling appraisal , 

Description and Evaluation of Counseling at MDTA Job Skills Centers , will be 
submitted as a separate report. 



Perception of the Skills Center Counselor 

It is not diffi cult to pinpoint the duties and responsibilities of instructors , 
school nurses , and even most administrators , but what does a counselor do? 
Counselors themselves recognize the difficulty of defining their role. Most smile 
apologetically when they say that the goals of counseling are to "help the enrollee 
make adjustments to the training situation,” or ”to develop life goals.” They 
know intuitively that the next question is: ”How do you do that?” and they have no 
specific answer for the question. 
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Table 4-1 



Enrollee -Counselor Ratios 



Center 


Ratio to 
Enrollment 


Ratio to 
Total Slots 


All Centers 


71-1 


73-1 


05 


19-l a 


71-1 


10 


38-1 


45-1 


15 


77-1 


78-1 


20 


25-1 


NA 


30 


42-1 


42-1 


35 


157-1 


181-1 


40 


116-1 


130-1 


45 


57-1 


67-1 


50 


120-1 


150-1 


55 


38-1 


52-1 


60 


NA 


NA 


65 


NA 


NA 


70 


37-1 


40-1 


75 


171-1 


190-1 


80 


85-1 


82-1 


85 


104-1 


113-1 


90 


54-1 


70-1 


95 


51-1 


58-1 



NA- - not available 
a Only 32 enrolled. 




Enrollees may not understand the counselor's role better than others but they 
should know more about how they are affected. One enrollee in a group counseling 
session compared counselors to chaplains in the Army: ’’You tell them your trou- 
bles and they punch your card for you . " Some enrollees complain about counseling- 
in general , but praise their particular counselors . Others say that counselors 
helped them get eyeglasses, medical aid, or a reprieve from a jail sentence. Still 
others complain: ’’They don’t do nothing for you.” Most enrollees interviewed, 
however, responded that even if the counselor couldn’t help them solve their imme- 
diate problems, they were sympathetic and that even sympathy helps in times of 
trouble . 

In each of the 19 centers, counselors were asked: ”If you were in my position, 
how would you go about evaluating a counseling operation?” In 18 out of 19 centers , 
this stopped the conversation cold. Most finally admitted that counseling does not 
lend itself to easy evaluation. One head counselor, however, answered immedi- 
ately: "I’d find out what it is that they actually do and evaluate how well they do it.” 
He went on to say that in his particular center, counselors spend most of their 
time performing three functions: (1) checking on attendance, (2) securing medical 
aid for enrollees , and (3) filling out and forwarding allowance forms . But even if 
this is what counselors do, it does not answer whether they should. 



Counseling in a Skills Center Atmosphere 

Counseling as it is carred on in Skills Centers differs markedly from coun- 
seling in a college or high school situation. The needs of the enrollees are more 
basic and immediate than those of most college and high school students. Coun- 
selors are also under constant pressure from instructors, administrators and the 
enrollees themselves. The best way of illustrating this ’ atmosphere" is by quoting 
two counselors: one who had been on the job for slightly more than six months, and 
the other who had been a Skills Center counselor for five years. 

The Junior Counselor: 

On my first day, I reported for work at 8 o'clock in the morning. At 
8:15 I was at my desk and at 8:20 the phone rang. It was the auto body 
instructor, and he said that he had a student that he thought was high on 
heroin, and would I mind talking to him. All kinds of thoughts ran 
through my mind, like what am I supposed to do with him , but all I said 
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was send him down. The guy came floating in and sat down. I intro- 
duced myself, and he smiled. When I asked him questions, all he did 
was smile. I don’t know whether he was high on heroin or not, but he 
was high on something. I ended up smiling back at him for about ten 
minutes and then I asked him to leave. He just smiled. What are you 
going to do in a case like that? Eventually, his brother came and took 
him home. He never came back again. List him as a dropout. Well, 
ever since that first day, it’s been more of the same. 

The Senior Counselor: 

Every Monday morning, a new crop of enrollees comes to the center; 
and they bring problems with them you wouldn’t believe, like teeth that 
hurt so bad they can’t concentrate, no place to sleep that night, and-- 
no money, no money, no money! Some of them you have to take care 
of- -if you can- -even before you fill out the information sheet. Well, 
you’ve already got about 100 enrollees in here that are hurting, so whac 
do you do? You try to take care of the ones that are hurting the most - - 
and you don’t succeed all the time, not by any means. 

The problems of Skills Center counselors are aggravated by the simple fact 
that, considering the problems of the enrollees, there are not very many coun- 
selors . The ratio of enrollees to counselors in 17 of the 19 centers is 73 to 1 , 
ranging from a high of 181 to 1 to a low of 42 to 1. The ratio appears generous 
compared to high schools and post -secondary education institutions where 400 to 1 
is more common . School counselors working under such ratios complain that they 
are able to find time only for those with serious multiple problems. But most 
Skills Center enrollees would be considered problem clients in a regular school 
system. Enrollee -counselor ratios this high when almost all are troubled, the 
counselors complain, do not leave much time for the application of sophisticated 
techniques. Yet the center with some of the most serious social conditions man- 
aged to do the most competent job of counseling. 

Characteristics of the Skills Center Counselor 



Skills Center counselors are the best paid and best educated (with the excep- 
tion of top administrators) of all Skills Center staff (Table 4-2) . The average 
salary for counselors in 17 of the 19 centers was $13,900 a year, ranging tom 
a low of $8,500 to a high of $19,000. More than 82 percent of all counselors hold 
a baccalaureate degree or above, and 38.5 percent hold Masters degrees.. The 
average counselor is about 39 years of age, and has had slightly less than 14 years 
of experience as a counselor, or in related work. Slightly over 50 percent of the 
counselors are white, 41 percent are black, and about 9 percent are Mexican - 
American. Sixty -five percent are men. 

Counselors come from many walks of life. In one center, two counselors are 
ordained ministers; others have been athletic coaches, minority organization 
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staffmen, teachers, truant officers, welfare workers, social workers, probation 
officers, and Employment Service counselors, among other fields. One counse- 
lor described his qualifications as follows: "I have been a black man since before 
I was bom. I am an articulate black man and I empathize with people who are 
more hard-up than me.” 

Most counselors maintain that race makes little difference in counseling, 
although one black counselor said that in a black center there should be more than 
one Negro counselor. ”If there is only one," he said, ’’the enroliees say he is 
the establishment’s black man. If there’s more than one, it looks more natural.” 
Others say that young, white counselors make the mistake of being too lenient 
with black enroliees , and older Negro counselors make the mistake of being too 
hard on them. Young counselors, especially young, white counselors, have to 
avoid the temptation of going ’’native,’’ that is, becoming over -identified with the 
enrollee, and, as a result, being played for a soft touch. Older counselors, on 
the other hand, must avoid proselytizing and talking in platitudes which have little 
meaning to today’s disadvantaged youth. 

Female counselors are as apt to be counseling male enroliees as females and 
vice-versa. There are some problems, however, that women would prefer to 
bring to female counselors , such as pregnancy (especially if it is out of wedlock) 
and other problems relating to female-male relationships. Male enroliees are 
as apt to open up with women as they are with men. In fact, one female counselor 
thought the men often made a game of trying to shock her . 

Most Skills Center counselors interviewed were unwilling to specify the best 
academic preparation for counseling in a Skills Center. They thought psychology 
courses helped, as did training in group relations, but believed a person without 
training in these and related subjects might make a better counselor than one 
better trained but more academically oriented. One counselor put it this way: 
’’Some people are just naturally good counselors. It’s an intuitive field and you 
either have it or you don’t. The art of being a good counselor Jr something you 
cannot learn in school. Some courses can help, but they can also hinder. I've 
seen good counselors go away to school and come back bad counselors . They 
became self-conscious theorists instead of intuitive counselors.” 

Yet no one was prepared to declare professional training useless. Another 
counselor said: ’’Everybody who is a father is a counselor in a way. So are doc- 
tors , lawyers and teachers . The ’ counselor -counselor* is really a detached but 
interested person. He is also a worker. He must seek solutions to problems 
nobody else has time to fool with.” Every counselor is a combination of training 
and experience, and no one seems prepared to recommend the mix or the aca- 
demic background most conducive to success . 

Goals of Counselors 



In each center, counselors were asked to describe the goal- of counseling in 
a Skills Center setting. The answers were many and varied: 
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" . . . help enrollee become job ready 

"... help enrollee solve personal problems." 

". . . help peoph reach point where they can keep a job.” 

" . . . serve as a buffer between enrollee and instructor.” 

"... help enrollee adjust to training situation . ...” 

"... help enrollee develop life goals . . . . " 

"... deal with problems that affect an enrollee's ability to learn." 

These are some of the more definitive answers to the goals question . In 
many instances counselors did not answer directly. Instead, they described what 
it is that counselors actually do , namely: seek solutions to emergency problems , 
meet with enrollees regarding attendance , attend staff meetings regarding enrollee 
progress , mediate disputes between instructors and enrollees , conduct orientation 
sessions, administer achievement tests, and perform the necessary paperwork. 

Counselors seldom mention vocational guidance as one of their goals or 
responsibilities. When questioned specifically, most responded by saying that 
the enrollee had made an occupational choice (or a choice had been made for him) 
before he entered the Skills Center . There was little evidence of concern for the 
long term career development of the enrollee. "The Skills Center," said one 
head counselor, "is more of a simulated work situation than a school. It is the 
counselor's job to help the enrollee ’make it* in his chosen trade." 

When asked whether all enrollees were enrolled in the courses most suited 
to their aptitudes , the majority of counselors admitted frankly that they did not 
know, and that probably nobody knew. The problem seems to be that the range 
of occupational offerings is limited, and that most enrollees share similar char- 
acteristics . "It isn’t as if a hundred different courses were open to numerous 
enrollees of varying characteristics," one counselor said. "For females, there 
are only two , maybe three courses to choose from . If we didn’t think they fit any 
of the courses , what could we do? Recommend another program? What other 
program?" 

The fact is that there are no stated goals for counseling in Skills Centers . 
Counselors make their own goals , generally based on the kind of work they find 
themselves doing at the moment. There are a few centers which have developed 
policies, objectives and guidelines for counselors, but in most centers, because 
of the small sizes of counseling staffs , such exercises would be academic . Ten 
of the 19 centers have two or less counselors; four of these centers have only 
one. Thus, if counseling goals are to be broadened, or workloads increased, 
there must be a corresponding increase in counseling staffs . 
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Preenrollment Counseling 



Preenrollment counseling is the responsibility of the Employment Service 
and hrs been explored in the discussion of selection and referral in Chapter 1. 

At this point it may be useful to review the process an Employment Service Coun- 
selor goes through with an HRD applicant. 

The ES counselor has access to the following tools: (1) a Job Bank monitor 
(in most areas); (2) ES job orders; (3) aptitude testing capability; (4) an applica- 
tion form filled out by the applicant, giving his work history, his educational back- 
ground and other pertinent information; and (5) his own ability to establish a 
rapport with the applicant and gain an insight into his aspirations and problems . 

The counselor’s first attempt is to find the applicant a job. He scans the Job 
Bank monitor, looks through job orders, contacts job development personnel, and 
perhaps, calls an employer or two he may know. 

If a job is not available, he checks to make certain that the applicant is eligi- 
ble for whatever manpower or poverty programs may be available. Presumably, 
his interview with the applicant has given him some indication of the applicant's 
desires and his qualifications, or, more likely, lack of qualifications. Having 
ascertained that the applicant is eligible for a poverty program , he then checks 
to see what openings exist. He may then inform the applicant that there are open- 
ings at the Skills Center for Auto Body Repair and Food Service. The applicant 
may be indifferent until he is informed that an allowance is paid while he remains « 

in training. 

It is at this point that the problems of selection and referral occur . The 
applicant who may never have entertained a desire to be an auto body man or a 
cook, may suddenly agree to "take anything." The counselor, who may have 
some doubts about the applicant's qualifications for either course, may, (1) sched- 
ule him for an aptitude test; (2) talk to him about other future alternatives; or, (3) 
enroll him in the SkiFs Center. 

The action the counselor takes depends on several factors: (1) his own talent 
and dedication, and (2) the length of time the slots have been open. If the slots 
have been open for a long time, the chances are there is pressure on the Employ- 
ment Service to fill them, and the counselor has probably heard about it from his 
supervisor that very morning. If he is a talented and dedicated counselor, he may 
ignore the pressure and do what he thinks best, even if it means incurring the 
wrath of the applicant. If he is a normal human being, he may rationalize that 
training in a Skills Center is not going to hurt an applicant, so why not enroll him? 

Once the choice has been made to enroll the applicant, it is the responsibility 
of the counselor to brief him on the entire Skills Center operation. The counse- 
lor's ability to do this, of course, depends on his knowledge of the Skills Center. 

Most local office counselors have never visited the centers and have not talked to 
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the instructors , administrators , or counselors (except perhaps by phone) . The 
ES counselor may know the ES on-site counselor and may have received some 
information from him, but for the most part, his information is either second- 
hand, or contained on a piece of paper. 

Skills Center counselors are unanimous in their opinion that incoming enroll - 
ees are not well briefed when they arrive at the center site. "All they know, " 
one counselor complained, "is that they are supposed to receive allowances. 

They have no idea of what is expected of them or of what the Skills Center is all 
about." 

ES staff reject this criticism. Local office counselors recruit for many 
programs , not just Skills Centers . They do the best they can to brief enrollees 
on particular programs, but even if they do a poor job, ES on-site counselors 
brief new enrollees during the orientation period. 

The ES argument has merit, but it seems incredible that counselors respon- 
sible for referring individuals to Skills Centers do not have first-hand knowledge 
of the program . In general , ES counselors in the 19-center sample appeared to 
have less preparation than the center -counselor staff. Part of a local office coun- 
selor's training should consist of field trips to the various programs, briefings 
by program personnel , and follow-up exchanges of information and problems . 

Such a relatively simple program could make a big difference in the quality of ES 
selection and referral activities , and create greater cooperation between the 
training agent and the Employment Service . 

% 

Time Allotment 

In each of the 19 centers, counselors were asked the following questions: 

- - When do you first meet with a new enrollee? 

- - Do you meet with him individually or in a group session? 

-- After the first meeting, do you have regularly scheduled 
meetings with all enrollees? 

-- Do all enrollees attend group sessions? 

The attempt was to ascertain whether specific time is allotted for counseling 
in a Skills Center program. The answer is th*t in all but one center, counseling 
is not a regularly scheduled activity. Counselors meet with all enrollees, both 
in individual and group sessions, sometime during the enrollee’ s first week at the 
center, usually within the first three days. After the first meeting, counselors 
are "available," but no counseling sessions are scheduled on a regular basis. 

Many enrollees see their counselors only twice during their stay at the center -- 
during the first week and just prior to their completion. 
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Only one center has what might be termed a structured counseling program . 
This center, which has a staff of six counselors, allots time for group counseling 
sessions , has counselors keep office hours , and assigns specific caseloads to 
each of its counselors. Counselors are responsible for keeping attendance, dis- 
ciplining enrollees, and terminating enrollees for cause. Even though several of 
the counselors disagreed with this assignment, this center has the best articu- 
lated and constructed counseling program of all the 19 centers . 

It would be impossible , however , for most other centers to duplicate this 
program; they just do not have the staff. Counselors report that approximately 
50 percent of their time is spent in crisis counseling and participation in confer- 
ences to assess student progress. Where only one or two counselors are avail- 
able, there is time to treat only emergency and problem cases. 

Nevertheless, in almost every center, counselors make an attempt to see 
all enrollees, if only on an informal basis. Counselors visit classes, attend 
enrollee gatherings, and '’walk the halls." In one center, the head counselor 
volunteered to serve as "Hall Monitor" so that he would have a chance to make 
contact with enrollees . 



Counselor Functions 

"I am a combination social worker, disciplinarian and psychiatrist -priest -- 
in that order." 

This is the way one counselor described his position, and it seems to be an 
apt description. Among the functions performed, acquiring supportive services 
for enrollees, keeping attendance and performing other disciplinary chores, and 
counseling enrollees who are in trouble with instructors or who have severe per- 
sonal problems are considered the most important. Nevertheless, paper work 
and attending staff meetings may involve more time. 

Supportive Services 

One of the guidelines for the designation of a Skills Center is that supportive 
services (such as medical aid, dental care, legal aid, child care, transportation, 
and similar services) be available to all enrollees . Since there is no budget for 
the provision of these services, they must be "promoted," or as the enrollees 
* would say, "hustled." The designated "hustlers" of supportive services in all 
Skills Centers are the counselors. In two centers, social workers help counse- 
lors fulfill this responsibility, and, in one center, three social worker aides are 
the lone counselor's sole support. In four centers, school nurses help in provid- 
ing minor medical care and promoting major medical care. 

The acquisition of supportive services is both a source of satisfaction and 
frustration to counselors. Eyeglasses, free dental care, physical examinations, 
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remedial medical treatment (both major and minor), psychiatric help, and help 
with drug and alcoholic problems have been provided to enrollees through the 
"hard hustling" of counselors, yet it is estimated that less than 50 percent of the 
need is met in the general medical field. Illness is one of the major causes of 
dropouts , not just illness of enrollees , but family illness as well . 

Counselors estimate that despite their best efforts, less than. 30 percent of 
the need for child care is met, which probably accounts for "care of family" 
being another major reason for dropouts , especially among female enrollees . 

Every center has problems with alcoholism and drug abuse, some more than 
others , but even if only a small percentage of the total enrollment of a center is 
involved, problem drinkers and possible addicts take up a disproportionate 
amount of a counselor’s time. As one counselor put it: "It takes time to discover 
whether or not a person is an alcoholic or drug addict. They just don’t come out 
and tell you, and it’s not as obvious as it might seem. If you do discover that 
you’ve got an alcoholic or addict on your hands, you just can't throw him out on 
the street. You have to try to find him help, or convince him to find help. And 
it’s harder to find help for a drug addict or an alcoholic than for almost any other 
medical problem . ’’ 

One center reported calling regularly on 20 agencies for supportive services, 
ranging from Alcoholics Anonymous through the School Lunch Program to Planned 
Parenthood. Some counselors have become experts in promoting free services 
from private doctors and dentists . Others concentrate on either providing legal 
aid, or counseling enrollees on legal problems. Still others are unofficially des- 
ignated as "Community Relations Specialists," winch means "hustler of free 
services . " 

Vocational rehabilitation agencies provide help in some centers; in others, 
counselors have discontinued referring enrollees for lack of response. In at 
least one center, however, the state vocational rehabilitation agency has relieved 
counselors of the entire medical problem . All disadvantaged enrollees are 
enrolled as vocational rehabilitation clients . This means that their medical and 
dental needs are taken care of, not only while they are at the center, but after 
they leave as well . In another center , a vocational rehabilitation counselor 
spends part of his time at the center. He has regularly scheduled meetings with 
enrollees in need of help and is able to direct some resources into the program . 

The problem of providing supportive services to MDTA enrollees is one of 
the most difficult problems Skills Centers face. It takes up a greater portion of 
the counselor's time than any other activity, and despite heroic efforts by coun- 
selors, the need is not met. Skills Center administrators are very much aware 
that the Concentrated Employment Program and other manpower programs are 
budgeted for supportive services . They are also aware that the funds used for 
supportive services in other programs often come out of MDTA budgets . They 
wonder why funds cannot be used for similar purposes by Skills Centers. It is a 
fair question that deserves an answer. 



The Counselor as Disciplinarian 



Skills Center counselors throughout the country disagree on the appropriate- 
ness of their role as center disciplinarians; some believe it is appropriate, others 
do not. Regardiess of how they feel, however, in most Skills Centers discipline 
is_the counselor’s responsibility. The intensity of their disciplinarian role varies 
from a virtual ’’truant officer -counselor” in one center to discipline tempered by 
enrollee advocacy in most centers . 

The major disciplinary chore performed by counselors is the keeping of 
attendance records. This, of course, leads to "docking” enrollees for unauthor- 
ized absences or excessive tardiness. It is in this area that the enrollee - 
counselor relationship is most sensitive. Counselors themselves have strong 
pro and anti feelings about their role as "attendance officers . " 

Those who are against the assignment of any disciplinarian functions to coun- 
selors maintain that as an "enrollee advocate," the counselor cannot at the same 
time be a "law enforcement officer." They argue that an enrollee is not likely to 
seek advice from a counselor who the day before caused him to be docked a day’s 
pay. "Would you ask a policeman for advice about a personal problem?" one 
counselor asked. When asked who the center disciplinarian should be, the answers 
vary, but the consensus is "anybody but th; •ounselor." 

These counselors make it very clear that they are not arguing for a permis- 
sive approach to counseling. They believe strongly that a counselor can be more 
objective, even more stem, with enrollees if they are not saddled with the respon- 
sibility of discipline. "It’s one thing to disagree with an enrollee," a counselor 
remarked, "it’s something else to say ’do it my way or I’ll punish you’." 

In general, the anti -discipline counselors believe that the counselor should 
be the enrollee ’s man within the center administration. If the counselor is a 
disciplinarian, this is impossible. Rather than enforce the rules, counselors 
should be able to "bend the rules" in favor of deserving enrollees . 

It is somewhat surprising that many counselors disagree with this position. 
They argue that counselors are the most appropriate disciplinarians because they 
are enrollee advocates . Instructors are more concerned with the success of 
their classes than with individual enrollees , and the chief concern of administra- 
tors is the overall record of the center . If instructors and administrators have 
the last word about discipline, regardless how strong a counselor may advocate , 
it is unlikely that the enrollee' s position will be given sufficient consideration. 
"Instructors always think they’re being given the dregs of civilization," a counse- 
lor remarked. "If they had their way, half the center would be terminated for 
cause . " Some counselors are vehement about maintaining their right to discipline 
or not to discipline enrollees. "I don’t want any administrator or instructor fool- 
ing with my enrollees," a counselor said. "They like to justify excessive action 
on the grounds that this is a work situation. Well, it may be like a work situation, 
but it's still a school and these enrollee? have hang-ups that deserve consideration. 
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It is interesting to note that both the pro and anti-discipline counselors argue 
from the point of view of enrollee advocate. The anti's argue that disciplinarian - 
type chores vitiate their role as the enrollee’s friend within management; the 
pro's maintain that if discipline is turned over to instructors and administrators, 
there will be a lack of consideration for the problems and concerns of the enroll - 
ees. 



It should be noted here than when serious actions are contemplated against 
an enrollee, e.g. , termination for cause, the decision is made only after a meet- 
ing between the director (or his representative) , the instructor and both the ES 
and center counselors. In such cases, a consensus is sought, but if this proves 
to be impossible, the decision rests with the center director. 

However, the more routine disciplinary problems are the most time- 
consuming, especially the keeping of attendance records. Some centers appoint 
one person to serve as "attendance officer." The attendance officer may be listed 
as a "counselor" on the table of organization, but in actual fact, does little coun- 
seling. One center recently shifted responsibility for attendance from instructors 
to counselors . The reason: instructors administered the rules inconsistently . 

In one center, where the Employment Service does all the counseling, instruc- 
tors keep attendance. In all centers. Employment Service counselors refuse to 
be disciplinarians . This is a source of friction between school counselors and the 
Employment Service. The centers argue that since the ES is responsible for pay- 
ing allowances , they should also accept the responsibility of docking enrollees for 
absenteeism and tardiness . * 

This argument does not stand up under scrutiny . It is the center which " T 

creates the rules; it should be the center that enforces them. Whether the en- 
forcer should be a counselor or somebody else is an entirely different question. 

In the one center where the entire counseling operation is the responsibility of 
the Employment Service, there might be some justification for turning over the 
attendance responsibility to Employment Service counselors , but only if it is 
agreed that counselors should perform this function. 

It is difficult to choose between the arguments of the pro- and anti -discipline 
counselors . From the point of view of administrators , instructors and some 
counselors, the system is working well in most centers. On the other hand, most 
administrators and instructors do not understand the counseling function. Many 
believe that counselors would not have anything to do if they were not assigned 
specific responsibilities. For counselors who really want to "counsel," this atti- 
tude can be an irritant. 

Those counselors who believe that discipline is an integral part of counseling 
and that it would be against the enrollee’s best interest to relinquish the discipli- 
nary function to either administrators or instructors , have powerful arguments 
on their side. Having a built-in preference for orderly and quality training, 
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administrators and instructors may tend to neglect the welfare of problem enroll - 
ees. 

Other Functions 

Approximately two days a week of the average counselor's time is devoted 
to paper work and attendance at staff meetings, both of which most counselors 
believe are necessary. The paper work includes the filling out of enrollee forms, 
records of counseling sessions, referrals to other agencies for supportive serv- 
ices, transfers of enrollees from one course to another, and the inevitable attend- 
ance records . The staff meetings generally pertain to problem enrollees or 
enrollees who are scheduled for completion. 

On "input days” or days when new enrollees arrive on site for the first time , 
counselors greet enrollees, conduct orientation sessions, administer achieve- 
ment tests, and attempt to solve emergency problems. 

Actual counseling sessions are generally limited to enrollees who have severe 
personal problems, or to enrollees who have been referred to their counselors by 
instructors . The following letter is typical of the kinds of communications coun- 
selors receive from instructors: 

"Dear Miss , 



Could you please talk to . She may have a 

personal problem. She does not participate in the class 
assignments and gets obstinate when I talk to her. 

Thanks . " 

Communications from instructors, enrollees with poor progress reports, or 
enrollees who "walk in" with problems that demand immediate attention are given 
priority attention by most counselors , 



Relationship to the Instructional Program 

In all but one of the 19 centers, counselors receive progress reports on 
enrollees once every four to six weeks. In addition, in most centers, formal 
meetings between instructors and counselors are conducted on a periodic basis . 
Counselors are generally free to walk into classes at any time, and most counse- 
lors make it a practice to "make the rounds." Generally speaking, the relation- 
ship between instructors and counselors is good, although the inevitable griping 
is heard from both sides . Instructors complain that counselors are not tough 
enough ("it’s a hard world out there"), and counselors comment that instructors 
are excellent advisors to the easy-to-teach enrollee, but withdraw if an enrollee 
exhibits a hint of hostility or even indifference . 
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In only one center was there outward hostility between the instructional and 
counseling staffs , and this was primarily because each was under the supervision 
of a diff erent agency, the school and the Employment Service. This center suf- 
fered generally from an authority vacuum; the center’s lack of authority over the 
counseling staff only aggravated the situation. 



Employment Service Counseling 

Employment Service counselors are on -site on a full-time basis in 13 of the 
19 centers, and on a part-time basis in four centers. Only two centers do not 
utilize ES counselors on-site. This section is not concerned with other ES activ- 
ities, such as job development, follow-up, and preparation of MT-l’s; these sub- 
jects are covered in other chapters. Here we are concerned solely with ES on- 
site counseling . 

Center and ES counselors were asked to differentiate between the purposes 
of ES and center counseling. The question was inapplicable in the one center 
where the ES had the sole responsibility for counseling. Even in this center, how- 
ever, administrators expressed strong opinions about what should be the respon- 
sibilities of the two agencies . 

Theoretically, the Employment Service is supposed to supply "employment 
counseling;” the centers "personal counseling." The ES claims that its counselors 
are labor market experts. ES counseling, therefore, is, or should be, directed 
toward advising enrollees on labor market conditions , what they must do (or not 
do) to obtain and keep a job in their particular trades , and other matters relating 
to employment. Personal counseling, on the other hand, is directed toward help- 
ing enrollees recognize and solve personal problems and adjust to the training 
situation. 

This distinction may look good on paper, but it does not work out in actual 
practice. It is impossible to perform "employment" counseling without taking into 
account the personal problems of the enrollee, and it is equally impossible to 
perform "personal" counseling without taking into account the realities of the labor 
market. As a result, both ES and center counselors end up doing the same thing. 

In addition, most ES counselors are not labor market exp. rts: they are coun- 
selors. In fact, most Employment Service counselors are "expediters." In nine 
centers which have ES counselors on-site, their main function is to track down 
missing allowance checks , or make corrections on enrollee forms which may be 
causing mistakes in the amount of enrollee allowances . They also serve as liai- 
son officers between the Skills Center staff and the local office , and perform 
other paper work. They are counselors in name only. 

There is general agreement at all centers that most instructors know more 
about the labor market than either administrators or counselors, regardless of 
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whether they work for the Employment Service or the Skills Center. The vast 
majority of Skills Center instructors have had years of experience in the skills 
they are teaching. They know what employers demand of their workers, and 
what they are prepared to offer employees. They generally have excellent con- 
tacts within the various industries , and include as part of their overall approach 
to teaching, tips on how to get and keep a job. Counselors, whether they be 
employed by the ES or the center, cannot match this expertise. 

The fact is that in 15 of the 16 centers where both center and ES counselors 
work on-site, the distinction between personal and employment counseling is 
ignored. Only one Area Employment Service office has insisted on the distinction, 
and, to back up its position, has promulgated an agreement with the Skills Center 
administration assigning specific functions to ES and center counselors . ES 
supervisors sought the agreement because they believed that ES counselors were 
being used as ’’rubber stamps,” and that their expertise as labor market experts 
was being ignored. TTie ES counselors themselves, however, indicated that the 
agreement merely formalized existing procedures , and that there is little real 
difference between their work and that of center counselors . 



In direct contrast to this situation , the East Los Angeles Center entered into 
an agreement with the Employment Service which formally eliminated all distinc- 
tions between ES and center counseling. All counselors at this center, whether 
Employment Service or center employees , work under one supervisor and perform 
exactly the same functions . As a result of this action , counseling caseloads have 
been cut in half, and, according to center officials, the attempt by many enrollees 
to play one counselor against the other , a common occurrence under the old sys - 
tern, has been eliminated. 

The latter action makes sense. It is a refreshing departure from bureau- 
cratic empire building ’ and is based on what is actually happening in the real 
world. It has resulted in benefits, not only to the two agencies but, even more 
important, to the enrollees. The need for additional counselors is obvious. It 
makes little difference whether counselors are supplied out of Skills Center or 
Employment Service funds since both come from the same MDTA source . What 
is important is that there be an adequate number of counselors to serve the 
enrollees . 

This agreement would not work, of course, if the two agencies involved 
insisted on supervising their particular employees . It is to the credit of both the 
Employment Service and the local schools in Los Angeles that such bureaucratic 
considerations have been put aside. The agreement stipulates that the counseling 
operation will be under the supervision of the Skills Center director. The super- 
visor of the counselors, however, is from the Employment Service. 

In one center, the Employment Service performs all counseling. This center 
employs two counselors fox ’’vocational guidance” purposes , but personal and 
employment counseling is performed by the ES. The center’s vocational guidance 
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staff has no formal connection with the Employment Service operation . Although 
there are more counselors available in this center than in any of the others , and , 
as a result, it has the lowest enrollee-counselor ratio of any of the centers (less 
than 40 to l), the counseling operation is nevertheless in trouble. The major 
reason is that the Skills Center director does not have supervisory control over 
one of the center’s most vital functions. As a result, the whole counseling oper- 
ation is ’’written off” by center staff as something outside their control . This 
attitude is communicated to enrollees who, in turn, look upon the counseling oper- 
ation as ’’Mickey Mouse.” 

ES supervisors and counselors try to overcome the agency gap, but too many 
bureaucratic regulations stand in the way . This is the only one of the 19 centers 
where real antipathy exists among instructors , administrators and enrollees , 
and the counselors . It is unfortunate because the staff itself has great potential . 

It is quite common in this center to hear an enrollee criticize counseling, but 
praise his counselor . It is equally common to hear center administrators praise 
the counseling supervisor and the Director of the Center's ES operation, but con- 
demn the Employment Service . The problem is one of restrictive regulations 
and bureaucratic prerogatives rather than personalities . 

In four other centers, ES and center counselors work together, oblivious of 
distinctions , but without any kind of formal agreement between their agencies . 



Summary 

The role of the counselor in a Skills Center differs from counseling in most 
other institutions . The emergency needs of enrollees take priority over all other 
counseling functions , and the pressure placed on counselors by administrators , 
instructors and enrollees creates an atmosphere of constant urgency. The 
enrollee-counselor ratio of 73 to 1 aggravates this situation, given the multiple 
problems of the enrollees. 

Skills Center counselors are the best paid and educated of all non -administra- 
tive staff. Their average age is 39, and 65 percent of all counselors are men. 
Fifty percent are white, 41 percent black, and about 9 percent Mexican -American. 

In most cases the goals of Skills Center counseling operations have not been 
well articulated, nor does there seem to be much thought given to the purpose of 
counseling. Counselors generally create their own goals, based on whatever they 
may be doing at the moment. Most administrators do not understand counseling, 
and tend to assign ’’leftover” duties to counseling staffs . 

ES local office counselors do not have first-hand knowledge of the Skills 
Centers, have not met Skills Center staff, and in most cases, have not visited 
the centers . Their briefing to new enrollees , therefore , is generally inadequate . 
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A special report on counseling in five centers accompanies this report . It 
was written by two nationally recognized university counselor -trainers and coun- 
seling teachers, both with unusually wide experience with the counseling of dis- 
advantaged, out-of-school groups. Their conclusions differ in some respects 
from those of the ORC Basic Team recorded here, the divergences probably 
reflecting differences in orientation. The following conclusions emerge from 
the Basic Team’s observation of: 

-- Time Allotment: In all but one center counseling is not a 
regularly scheduled activity . Without additional counselors , 
most centers could not schedule counseling periods for all 
enrollees . 

-- Counselor Functions : Counselors spend most of their time 
performing the following functions: 

-- Acquiring supportive services for enrollees 

-- Keeping attendance and performing other disciplinary 
chores 

-- Counseling enrollees who are in trouble with instructors, 
or who have severe personal problems . 

-- Supportive Services: Despite heroic efforts, counselors are not 
able to meet the demand for medical services, child care, 
alcohol and drug abuse aid, and other supportive services. 
Appropriations for supportive services should be allowed for 
Skills Centers as they are for CEP and other manpower programs . 

- - The Counselor as Disciplinarian : Enrollee discipline is a major 
responsibility of Skills Center counselors . Some counselors 
believe that they should be relieved of all disciplinarian -type 
functions; others believe the opposite. Both argue from the point 
of view of °nrollee advocate. The anti’s believe that they cannot 
be enrollee advocates and disciplinarians at the same time . The 
pro’s believe it would not be in the best interests of enrollees if 
administrators and/or instructors were in charge of discipline . 

This is because counselors fear that administrators and instruc- 
tors, having a built-in preference for orderly and quality training, 
might tend to neglect the welfare of problem enrollees . There 
are strong arguments on both sides and the choice is probably 
best left to determination between counselors and directors at 
each center, as long as they are fully aware of the issues and 
the pros and cons . 
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Relationship to Instructional Program : In most centers, the 
relationship between instructors and counselors is good. 
Counselors receive periodic reports from instructors, meet 
with instructors and other staff on a regular basis, and have 
free access to classrooms. 

Employment Service versus Skills Center Counselors: The 
distinction between "employment counseling" (ES) and "personal 
counseling" (Skills Center) seems to be artificial and is ignored 
by most centers and ES counseling staffs. In one center where 
the two counseling functions have been combined, caseloads 
have been cut in half. Similar action should be considered for 
all centers. 



